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FEW years ago it was the fashion to malign 
big business; and to attribute to successful 





enterprise the responsibility for all the economic | 
ills that beset the nation. The Standard Oil Company | 
(Indiana) believing that this attitude was brought | 
about by a lack of understanding determined to open 








its doors, and through the public press tell the simple 
story of its practices, its policies and the ideals ani- 
mating the Management. The results have been 
more than gratifying. Prejudice gave place to good- 
will through the light of better understanding. 











Even in the old days of misunderstanding, there were 
always two groups of people who never maligned 
the Standard Oil Company (Indiana)—its employes 
_and its customers. Those who knew the Company 
best liked it most. 











In employing the public press as the most efficient 
vehicle for carrying “‘the light of better understanding” 
to the thirty million people of the Middle West, the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has been thrown 
into constant business contact with the publishers of 
newspapers, large and small, in the city and in the 
country. In its relations with newspapers, the | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has followed the 
same policy it pursues in dealing with its employes, 










pe 
customers, stockholders, and competitors; fairness and ra 
justice to all. . 
That the Standard Oil Company (Indiana), by its fair . 














and square dealings, has added another group to its 
constantly increasing host of friends is evidenced by 
the following excerpt from a letter, written under 
date of ‘June 17, 1925, by Mr. A. F. Ender, Editor of 
the Rice Lake Chronotype, Rice Lake, Wisconsin. 





“Never have we dealt with a firm 
more square nor more business-like 
than the Standard Oil people. As 
their mame indicates, they have 
standards to which they adhere.” 





46 
It is by adhering to its well-established standards of du 
integrity in manufacturing, in selling and in distrib- S 
uting petroleum products, that the Standard Oil ~ 
Company (Indiana) has come to be one of America’s wit 
foremost institutions—in size, in scope and in service. 4. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 


910 So. Michigan Avenue, " Chicago 
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The Factors That Make Corn Prices 


What Weather, Business Conditions and Hog Supply Have to Do With Price 


is the size of crop. Statistical research 

dealing with the forty-year period from 
1876 to 1915 indicates that the price of corn at 
Chieago during the winter months varies with 
the size of the crop about as follows: 


Corn prices at Chicago 
Size of Corn Crop during winter 
25 per cent below normal...32 per cent above normal 
20 per cent below normal...24 per cent above normal 
15 per cent below normal...16 per cent above normal 
10 per cent below normal... 8 per cent above normal 
§ per cent below normal... 1 per cent above normal 
5 per cent above’ normal... 7 per cent below normal 
10 per cent above normal...10 per cent below normal 
15 per cent above normal...12 per cent below normal 


T's dominating force making corn prices 


A normal corn crop 


for the United States 


during the five-year period from 1926 to 1930 
is assumed to be about 2,870,000,000 bushels. 
Because of the war disturbances, it is difficult 
to estimate the normal price with any great ac- 


curacy. 


It would now seem, however, unless 


something unusual develops, that 87 cents at 
Chicago during the winter months would be 
about normal for No. 2 corn during the five 
years extending from 1926 to 1930. On the 
basis of these assumptions the table would indi- 
cate that a crop 20 per cent below normal would 
send corn prices at Chicago during the winter 


to about $1.09. 


On the other hand, a erop 15 


per cent above normal would send the price at 
Chicago ‘during the winter down to about 76 


cents. 


Oat Prices and Corn Prices 


The price of oats in the fall indicates to some 
extent the price of corn the following winter. 
This is what we would expect, inasmuch as oats 
can be extensively substituted for corn in the 
ration of nearly all kinds of livestock except 


possibly fattening hogs. 


The net influence of 


oat prices on corn prices with other factors 
eliminated seems to be about. as follows: 


Oat prices at Chicago 
in fall 


25 per cent below normal... 
15 per cent below normal... 
10 per cent below normal... 
5 per cent below normal... 
5 per cent above riormal... 
15 per cent above normal... 
25 per cent above normal... 


Corn prices at Chicago 
during winter 

5 per cent below normal 
4 per cent below normal 
3 per cent below normal 
2 per cent below normal 
2 per cent above normal 
No change from normal 
5 per cent above normal 


35 per cent above normal...10 per cent above normal 
45 per cent above normal...16 per cent above normal 
6) per cent above normal...30 per cent above normal 


It may be roughly esfimated that normal oat 
prices at Chicago during the fall months for the 
five-year period from 1926 to 1930 are around 
46 cents. An oat price of 35 cents at Chicago 
during the fall would presumably have a de- 
Pressing effect on corn prices during the win- 
ter of about 5 per cent, or 4.3 cents on the 
basis of 87 cents as the normal corn price. This 
oat price table should be used in connection 
With the size of corn crop table. For example, 


the 


I the corn crop is 20 per cent below normal and 
ats price is 25 per cent below~normal, we 


Would expect corn prices to be 24 per cent 

ve normal because of the corn crop and 5 
Per cent below normal because of oat prices, or 
#net of 19 per cent above normal as a result of 


¢qynbined situation. 


Business Conditions and Corn Prices 
When labor is fully employed at high wages, 
“, Prices are theoretically helped a little, al- 
~0 the connection is not as.close as some people 


imagine, 


During the panic of 1907, for in- 


©e, corn prices were remarkably strong, the 


somewh 


at short crop having a much greater in- 


the hee than the bad business outlook. During 


tf 


2 


orty years before the war, the net influ- 


By 1. A. Wallace 





This article is from part of a chapter on 
*‘Corn Prices’’ from the forthcoming re- 
vised edition of ‘‘Corn and Corn Grow- 
ing,’’ by Wallace and Bressman. We are 
just passing thru the critical time of the 
year so far as weather factors affecting the 
size of the crop are concerned. By check- 
ing this article with the weekly editorial on 
*‘Corn Belt Weather’’ readers should be 
able to form an intelligent idea of what is 
in prospect on corn prices. 











ence of business conditions is roughly expressed 

in the following table: 

Chicago Corn Prices 
during winter 

4 p.c. above normal 

2 p.c. below normal 


Business Conditions 
10 or more p.c. above normal 
15 or more p.c, below normal 


The serious business depression of 1921 ap- 
parently had a profound effect on corn prices. 
Ordinary business depressions. hpwever, have 
not had any great influnce on corn prices. 


Hogs and‘Corn Prices 


Corn prices usually lead the way and hogs 
follow after. Nevertheless, when farmers have 
been feeding more hogs than usual, the result is 
an unusual disappearance of corn and a 
strengthening in corn prices. The net influ- 
ence of fhis factor as it actually worked in the 
market before the war is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing table: 

No. of hogs slaughtered Chicago Corn Prices dur- 
from April to November ing following winter 
35 percent below normal.....8 per cent below normal 
30 per cent below normal.....4 per cent below normal 
25 per cent below normal.....2 per cent below normal 
20 per cent below normal.....Practically no influence 
15 per cent below normal.....Practically no influence 
10 per cent below normal.....Practically no influence 
5 per cent below normal.....Practically no influence 
5 per cent above normal.....4 per cent above normal 
10 per cent above normal.....6 per cent above normal 
15 and more above normal....7 per cent above normal 


This table, like the other tables, represents 
net influence and should be used in connection 
with the other tables. For instance, if, in a 
given year, the corn crop was 20 per cent below 
normal, oat prices were 20 per cent below nor- 
mal, business conditions were 15 per cent above 
normal, and 10 per cent above the normal num- 
ber of hogs had been slaughtered during the 
previous eight months, the total expected effect 
on corn prices according to the four tables 
would be 24 minus 5 plus 4 plus 6, or it would 
seem that the total situation would justify corn 
prices about 29 per cent above normal. 


.Corn Prices and Wheat Prices 


There is no close, intimate relationship be- 
tween corn prices and wheat prices. Wheat 
prices are made by the world market and are 
often quite independent of conditions in the 
United States. Corn prices, on the other hand, 
are very sensitive to the domestic situation. 
During the winter months on the Chicago mar- 
ket, corn prices per bushel represent a value 
from 40 to 70 per cent as great as wheat values. 
During the late summer, in-years of a large 
winter wheat crop and a small corn crop, it oc- 
casiorally happens that corn will sell for 85 per 
cent as much as wheat. 

Since the Civil war, corn has gradually been 
creeping a little closer to wheat in value, be- 
cause of the fact that the wheat lands are not 
yet fully occupied, whereas, very little new 


corn land has been brought into use at any 
time in the past twenty years. It seems very 
doubtful, however, if corn can ever become, 
over a period of years, more than 85 per cent 
as valuable per bushel as wheat. Wheat weighs 
60 pounds per bushel, whereas corn weighs 56 
pounds; wheat normally runs considerably 
lower in moisture, and wheat contains a type 
of gluten which makes it the ideal bread grain. 
Corn prices may continue to gain slightly on 
wheat prices, but from now on it is probable 
that this gain will not be very rapid. After the 
wheat lands of the world become fully occupied 
and wheat begins to rise in price faster than 
the general price level, it is to be expected that 
corn will advance at about the same rate as 
wheat. altho on the average it will probably al- 
ways sell for at least 20 per cent less per bushel 
than wheat on the Chicago market. Wheat 
prices presumably set the upper limit beyond 
which corn prices can not go for any length of 
time. 


Weather and Corn Prices 


Since the size of the crop (discussed in the 
first paragraph of this chapter) has far more to 
do with corn prices than all the other factors 
put together, it is especially important to study 
the weather in its relation to the size of the 
crop. This is gone into in great detail in Chap- 
ter 3. Suffice it to say here that the all-impor- 
tant weather from the standpoint of corn prices 
is the rainfall and temperature from July 1 to 
August 20. During this period, it requires an 
average of about one inch of rainfall every ten 
days to hold new crop futures (December and 
May) corn prices steady. More than one inch 
of rainfall in ten days tends to lower corn 
prices, 1.4 inches or more tending to cause a 
drop of two or three cents a bushel. Less than 
half an inch of rainfall in ten days tends to 
cause an advance of three or four cents a 
bushel. If there has been an average of less 
than a tenth of an inch of rain during the ten- 
day period, and if the mean temperature has 
averaged above 80 degrees, the corn price may 
run up six to eight cents a bushel. To deter- 
mine the average rainfall, it is necessary to 
have reports from at least twenty representa- 
tive stations in each of such states as Iowa, Il]i- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Kansas. The daily corn and wheat region bul- 
letin, which may be obtained from the Chicago 
Weather Bureau, gives such information. Oc- 
casionally, unusually cold or wet weather in 
May and June will advance the speculative new 
crop future very materially. For example, a 
killing frost over the northern half of the corn 
belt in late May of 1925 advanced Chicago De- 
cember futures eight cents a bushel in one day. 
As arule, June weather has very little effect on 
new crop futures, but if the weather has been 
exceptionally dry during the spritig, a wide- 
spread June rain may break December corn fu- 
tures by five cents or even more per bushel, as 
was the case the third week in June of 1925. 

Once in a long while a killing frost in Sep- 
tember or early October may cause December 
corn futures to rise, but as a rule the possibility 
of frost damage has been discounted in advance 
because it has been known for some time that 
the crop was backward and likely to be dam- 
aged by frost. Perhaps once in five or six 
years early fall frost may have a little infjn- 
ence on price of December corn futures. fr, 

In the typical season, the outstanding weath- 
er influencing the size of the new corn rp 
and the price of new crop futures is the t 1 
and temperature in July and early August. _ 
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THE FIGHT FOR THE FARM 


E LEARN from the press that a promi- 

nent democratic politician is on his way~- 
west with the avowed purpose of puffing. a 
little at what he hopes is the start of a 
prairie fire that will cremate effectively re- 
publican hopes for success in the elections of 
1926. We hope he has a pleasant trip, but 
suggest that he will get farther with the folks 
out here if he talks more about getting justice 
for the farmer and less about getting the demo- 
crats back in charge of affairs. Unfortunately 
the two statements do not mean the same thing. 

We have suggested something of this sort to 
the republicans and the democrats are entitled 
to the same warning. Frankly the western 
farmer is not wildly enthusiastic over either 
party at the moment. The republicans have 
given protection to other industries but no ef- 
fective protection to such farm produets as 
wheat and pork. The democrats, when they 
last had the chance, put most farm produets on 
the free list and scaled down only very mildly 
the duties on the goods the farmer buys. If a 
democratic tariff means only that the duty on 
butter is cut from 8 cents a pound to 21% eents, 
while the duty on cotton clothing is reduced 
only from 35 to 30 per cent, then it doesn’t 
deserve much cheering from the farmer. 

The farmer wants his dollar to buy as much 
as the other fellow’s. There are two ways in 
which legislative action can help him to achieve 
this aim. He may secure the enactment of a 
MeNary-Haugen bill which will make the tariff 
effective on farm products of which a surplus 
is sold abroad. ‘That is the easiest route. 

But if this fails, he can attack the problem 
in a different way. He needs a high price level 
so that he can pay off his debts on a fair basis. 
He needs to trade even when he swaps farm 
products for manufactured goods. A genuine 
tariff reduction all the way along the line will 
assure him of the second object. But he needs 
more than this. Tariff reduction on a big seale 
and unaccompanied by monetary reform will 
mean a lower price level and at least temporary 
hard times. To balance this, the farmer must 
have a law instructing the federal reserve board 
so to handle the rediscount rate and the treas- 
ury department so to handle the issuance of 
federal securities as to maintain a price level 
70. per cent above prewar. 

At the moment, the leaders of neither party 
seem ready to give the farmer what he intends 
to have. The high tariff group in the repub- 
lican party want farm support without paying 
anything for it. The tariff reform group in the 
democratic party want*farm support without 





assuring thorogoing tariff reduction or legis- 
lation affecting the price level. 

One group or the other will come to time if 
the farm group in congress has the courage to 
wage a cold-blooded fight for farm equality. 
And our notion is that farm congressmen will 
put up that kind of a fight if they are sure 
their constituencies realize what they are doing 
and the odds they are up against.. The farm- 
er’s job now and this winter is to give the 
strongest kind of support to congressmen who 
show by their actions that their loyalty belongs 
to their constituents and to American agricul- 
ture and not to a political label. 





FALL SEEDING OF SWEET CLOVER 
AND OTHER GRASSES 


"T HERE is an unusual interest this year in 

the fall seeding of sweet clover and other 
grasses. It secms that the dry weather during 
July killed out the grass in many sections and 
many farmers are now thinking about thicken- 
ing up stands by fall seeding. Ordinarily this 
doesn’t work so-very well. Sweet clover seeded 
in the late summer or fall often winter kills. 
Under corn belt conditions there seems to be 
more to be said for fall seeding of timothy 
than any other grass. As a general proposi- 
tion we advise our readers to wait till next 
spring before seeding their grass. Alfalfa is 
the one outstanding legume which does well 
when seeded in the late summer. 
is our observation that alfalfa does its best 


when seeded the first week in August, altho. 


on rich land it will ordinarily make a sufficient 
growth to live thru the winter if seeded any- 
time in August or the first week in September. 
On ordinary land we have noticed comparisons 
of early August and late August seedings which 
were decidedly in favor of the early August 
seeding. 





RED HERRINGS WANTED 


“THE Washington correspondent of the 

Seattle Times writes: ‘‘Back of President 
Coclidge’s summer conferences at Swampscott 
with agricultural experts and senators and rep- 
resentatives who have farming constituencies 
is the fear, still lurking in some places, that the 
failure of Gray-Silver’s ambitidus farm co- 
operative enterprise will be followed next win- 


‘ter by renewed and stronger demands that di- 


rect aid be given agriculture in the form of a 
rejuvenated MeNary-Haugen bill.”’ 

This is the tone of a good many eastern dis- 
patches. They bear out the truth of the charge 
we made months ago, namely that the Grain 
Marketing Company was getting support from 
certain quarters largely because it was hoped 
it might side track agricultural legislation, The 
Grain Marketing Company is dead ; something 
else must be found to distract the farmer’s at- 
tention. What will it be? Perhaps Secretary 
Hoover’s co-operative marketing bill may be 
exhumed for the purpose. Fortunately farm- 
ers are getting harder and harder to fool. We 
doubt if the gentlemen who want the MeNary- 
Haugen bill out of the way can turn the trick. 





WHERE THE GOOD STUDENTS COME 
FROM 


ACCORDING to the federal bureau of educa- 
*” tion, farm children in Towa outrank city 
children in attaining scholastic honors in high 
school. Facts were secured on 316 high school 
seniors who were rated as distinguished pupils. 
One hundred and seventy-two, or 54 per cent of 
the total, were children of farmers. The farm 
population is only 41 per cent of the total state 
population. That is a good record. We won- 
der what percentage of the farm children came 
from one-room country schools and what per- 
centage from consolidated schools. 


However, it ° 





CRITICISING THE EFFICIENCY op 












AMERICAN FARMERS , 1 

HE Washington Post contrasts the produce, m4! 
ivity of German soil with that of the United ing. 
States. Our average acre yield of wheat is 145 @ g?° 
bushels as compared with the German 31g § one 
bushels, ete., ete. The Post goes on to say; [past 
‘Only about half as much is derived from & Whi 
the soil, acre for acre, as other countries pro. jy Mc 
duce. In such a state of affairs, something jg tha 
mtg, 9" 9 2"* =z ter 
The Post does not seem to know that in g & gre 
large part of the United States wheat is pro. & to! 


duced on land where the rainfall is less than & the: 
20 inches and where the winters are oftentimes & vel 
unusually severe. Neither does it take into 

account the fact that we in the United States ¢ 
can increase our yields very considerably ag 


/ : ean 
soon as prices go high enough so that our farm. lige 
ers can afford to put forth on an acre of land & uti 


an expenditure of fertilizer and labor somewhat he s 
similar to that of the German farmer. There ig 


something wrong, as The Washington Post sug. ei 
gests, and that thing which is wrong is chiefly § ipa 
that prices for farm products fhere in the & inct 
United States are too low.-It might interest The tun 
Washington Post to know that while we do not to | 
produce much more than half as much per aere dise 
as Germany, we produce several times as much as f 





per man. And isn’t the productivity of man ‘“ 
the big thing if we are to maintain the kind of ‘stra 
living standards we want here in the United ae 
States? ane 
Eng 

FOREIGN DEBTS, GOVERNMENT TAXES prov 
AND CORN BELT FARMERS larg 

T NOW seems that foreign governments will § men 


soon be paying the United States government § the 
more than two hundred million dollars every § # 
If it were not for these huge payments § 0% 


year. 
made direct to our government from abroad, § Vari 
there would not be nearly so much talk about brou 
cutting income taxes next year. It is rather @ etal 
interesting to speculate about what foreign @ Ame 
countries would be doing with these millions of @ putt 
dollars if they were not sending them to the § ‘ue 
United States government. Some people think the: 
that they would have much more purchasing § pare 
power for American food products. ~ a he 
Of course the men with big incomes are tre beea 
mendously enthusiastie about the prospects of # 8a 


a cut in taxes, and especially surtaxes. We 

honestly believe that the farmers of the gom So 
belt would be much further ahead if the pres 
ent income tax stayed where it is and if the 
European countries used their debt payments # and 





in the purchase of our surplus food, rather & mini 
than paying them to a government which will & Eng! 
use the money to a considerable extent in Te delig 
ducing taxes on large incomes, American farm ® ing | 
ers may not realize it, but they stand to gail & thin! 
if the European debt to the United States ® they 
were completely ‘wiped Out. x 
BANKS AND INTEREST RATES mun 

T THE American institute of Co-operation A 

a week or two ago, banks were criticised bv 

for lending money to farmers at 7 and 8 pet enjo 


cent when they were getting funds from city H 


financiers at 4 and 41% per cent. Merton L, © New 
Corey, formerly of the Farm Loan Board, B iin 
commenting on the charge pointed out that if well 


banks were to be supported at every ¢r0# tral 
roads, service charges came higher. In reg 













to the organizing of local agricultural credit aa 
corporations by farmers, he said: ‘‘I hav “hg 
never advocated competition between farmers toba 
unversed in banking practice and country Dane ty 
ers. However that (the eredit corporation) “td 
might be a good club for farmers to hold over” sie 
the bankers’ heads to make them realize Suir, 
they should give agriculturists a lower rate © is th 
interest on loans.’? Both of these suggestion, Weal 


are worth pondering over by both farmen, 
and bankers. F 





Aa 
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ODDS AND ENDS 


The Iowa Farm Bureau has asked Congress- 
man L. J. Dickinson to speak Monday morn- 
ing, August 31, Farm Bureau Day, at the fair 

punds, Des Moines. This should prove to be 
ne of the epoch making speeches in corn belt 
agriculture. Dickinson has prepared a bill 
which has more fighting edge to it than the 
McNary-Haugen bill, and it is to be expected 
that the new Dickinson bill will be a storm cen- 
ter in Washington this coming winter. Pro- 
gressive Iowa farmers will firid it worth while 


OF 






oduct | 
















; val to hear Dickinson a week from Monday, so that 
than i they can appreciate to the full Washington de- 
‘times | velopments during the winter. 
: into 
States Corn belt farmers who have never been east 
Ly a8 HF ogn not realize how ignorant supposedly intel- 
farm. ligent eastern people are of our midwest agri- 
land & eyltural problems. This ignorance might not 
ewhat H he so bad if the eastern people themselves were 
ere is B only conscious of it, but it is likely to become 
t sug: Bs serious matter when they convince themselves 
hiefly # that they know a lot about farm matters, For 
1 the # instance, I heard one man who had made a for- 
t The @ tune in New York City and who had come back 
0 not Big his boyhood village to buy a farm, give a 
* aclé B discourse on New England corn growing, much 
much # 4s follows : 
man “A certain gentleman farmer had demon- 
nd of B ‘trated to his own satisfaction, by sound math- 
nited & omatical reasoning, that it was possible to pro- 
duee 400 bushels of corn per acre under New 
England conditions. He therefore set out to 
XES § prove that it could be done by applying very 
large quantities of fertilizer, and by having 
‘will @ men go thru the field to pick potato bugs off 
ment the corn. Quite a large yield was obtained, 
very § altho at a prohibitive cost, and so the follow- 
1ents ™ ing year an experiment was made with a new 
road, @ Variety of corn. A special sort from Chile was 
bout @ brought in. This sort has enormously large 
ither | grains (doubtless Cuzeo corn) and in South 
‘eign America the natives eat it a grain at a time, 
ns of @ putting it in their mouths like grapes and 
the @ squeezing out the inside and throwing away 
hink @ the skin. This corn was planted on well pre- 
ising § pared soil and grew with great vigor, reaching 
a height of eighteen or twenty feet. It then 
tre —& became apparent that it would not mature, and 
ts of @ 80a greenhouse was built over it.’ 
We 
qorn So far as marketing of farm products is eon- 
cerned, the New England people seem to think 


pres 
the @ that the big thing is to get fruits, vegetables 


ents @ and milk to market by direct routing with the 
ther # Minimum of robbing by the middle-man. New 


will § Englanders who play with a farm, therefore, 


1 re @ delight in telling their experiences in market- 

arm % ing their fruits direct to the consumer. They 

gait @ think because of experience of this sort that 

tates they can give a lot of sound advice to western 
farmers on their problems. 

When it comes to building up the rural com- 

j Munity, an eastern gentleman told the story 

tion of a retired eastern business man living on his 

ised @ “ttte who built a community hall where the 


“ 5 e . 
per yeomen * from roundabout might gather in to 
city ‘joy themselves with singing, dancing, ete. 


» fea However, there are plenty of real farmers in 
1, in New England, altho they have so little in com- 
it if mon with corn belt farmers that we might as 
ross Well look on them as manufacturers. In cen- 
vard tral Connecticut, for instance, I saw acre after 
edit are of tobacco growmg under cheesecloth. It 





“sts about $200 an acre for fertilizer, $200 an 
are for cheesecloth, and $200 for labor. These 






ank- acco leaves grown in semi-shade, however, 
ion) @ “Of such fine quality for furnishing cigar 
over @ “'@ppers that they sell for $1 a pound, or even 
that @ ™e. Enormous quantities of capital are re- 

® Med in this kind of farming, and the result 





iy . . . 

vt ee it is in the hands of corporations or 
Y men. Even the real farmers in New 

d are interested in quite different 







things than we. Fundaméntally, they are not 
really sorry abput the exportable surplus of 
wheat, pork and corn because they rather in- 
cline to the view that they benefit from such 
a surplus rather than suffer. It is this con- 
flict of regional interests which has made the 
American Farm-Bureau a rather poor fighting 
weapon so far as the corn belt states are con- 
cerned. 





At the Institute of Polities, at Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, I found the people far more in- 
terested in the relation of the eastern United 
States to foreign countries than in the relation 
of the eastern United States to the corn belt. 
They take that for granted, and feel that their 
domestic trade is safe, but that there is a 
chance of getting into trouble in international 
trade. Professor Gay, of Harvard University, 
gave a mighty worth-while talk in the course 
of which he stated that the final outcome of 
the Dawes plan, German reparations, ete., 
would be about $600,000,000 coming to the 
United States every year from Germany, either 
directly or indirectly. He stated, further, that 
in his opinion the situation should result in 
the prices of imported goods in the United 
States stiffening and goods exported from the 
United States weakening. In other words, Pro- 
fessor Gay’s reasoning indicates the probability 
of such products as wheat and pork selling for 
a good many years at a decided disadvantage 
compared with those types of manufactured 
goods imported into the United States from 
Europe. The prospects are that Germany will 
build up a tremendous trade organization with 
which we shall eventually come into very keen 
competition, At the present time, however, our 
competition is with England, and we have had 
numerous minor clashes with England on such 
matters as oil and rubber. We are now getting 
around this difficulty to a considerable extent, 
however, by putting a lot of American money 
into English enterprises. Gay thinks that the 
League of Nations has made Europe safe for 
the United States and that we now ought to 
enter it. 


Another professor at Williamstown told how 
that in the Balkan Statesy 30 per cent interest 
was being charged and that a lot of American 
money was being invested there because of the 
very attractive interest rates. Apparently, he 
seemed to think that the United States ought 
to take an active interest in Europe so as to 
make safe the American money invested in the 
Balkans. 

The United States has long been dabbling in 
Central America and the islands nearby chiefly 
as a result of American investments in this 
part of the world. The intelligent eastern peo- 
ple at Williamstown seemed to have the view 
that whenever any small nation near us has 
natural resources which they are unable to use 
themselves, we have the right to step in and 
bring about a development which will be bene- 
ficial both to the investors from the United 
States and also to the natives. One man, how- 
ever, a New York judge, who had spent con- 
siderable time in Central America, was able 
to see both sides of the question. He said that 
American soldiers and marines who had been 
sent down to keep order in Central America 
had occasionally been very brutal in their treat- 
ment of the native population. He also said 
that when we left these countries to their own 
devices they engaged in disturbances of one 
sort or another and that the United States was 
sure to get blamed, no matter whether we took 
an active part in their affairs or not. Several 
men high in the army and navy were present, 
who promptly took exception to the stories of 
brutality. These army and navy men acted and 
talked like sturdy, upright citizens, but seemed 
to have a very narrow outlook on life, with no 
interest in the economic facts of the situation. 


After returning from the east, I am more; 
than ever convinced that our American invest- 
ments of many billions of dears all over the 
world are likely sooner or later to cause us 
trouble. It is unfortunate that our wealthy 
seaboard people have seen fit to spend such a 
large part of@their money in a way which is 
likely to cause us this trouble. It would seem 
that it might be a good plan for these people 
to take a more active interest in ceveloping the 
natural resources of the United States. Certain 
it is that the farmers of the corn belt will em- 
phatically oppose financial imperialism when- 
ever they get the opportunity to do so. 

H. A. WALLACE, 





THE SAD CASE OF ENGLAND - 


[NTELLIGENT Englishmen continue to be- 

moan the fact that England has become so 
overwhelmingly industrial. It is pointed Sut, 
for instance, that Great Britain now produces 
enough to feed herself for ten weeks out of the 
year and that she must import from abroad the 
necessary food for the remaining forty-two 
weeks. It seems that she produces only 18 per 
cent of her wheat, 17 per cent of her butter, 
40 per cent of her meat,,and 50 per cent of 
her eggs at home. From a money-making stand- 
point, this situation was all right as long as 
the manufacturing interests of Great Britain 
could sell enough stuff abroad to pay for the 
food which they brought in from across the 
water. But today it happens that the British 
manufacturers are facing much the same con- 
dition as American farmers. The market for 
their exportable surplus is poor and the net 
result is that there are more than one million 
men out of work in England. 

The drift of the times in the United States 
is to make an England out of the Atlantic sea- 
board. Our manufacturing interests are try- 
ing to develop markets all over the world, espe- 
cially in South America. They have in mind 
the idea that some day they can buy food 
cheaper from Argentina than they can from 
Iowa. We seem to be following blindly in the 
footsteps of England. The population of our 
larger cities is growing by leaps and bounds 
while the population of corn belt farms is con- 
tinually becoming smaller. It is time for the 
people of the United States to stop and ask 
themselves just how far they want to travel 
along this path, Does it lead toward perma- 
nent national prosperity? Or would it be 
wiser to make farm life so attractive that the 
cities would gain in population no faster than 
the farms? 





a 


CORN PROSPECTS 


ORN prospects the second week in August 

improved tremendously, especially in Ne- 
braskax Northwestern Iowa, unfortunately, 
continues quite dry, and the situstion there 
would be as bad as in 1894 or 1901, were it not 
for the fairly cool weather. Prospects now are 
for a United States corn crop at least 50,000,000 
bushels better than the August 1 estimate. 
Iowa’s prospects now are for a crop of 465 
million bushels, as compared with 305 million 
bushels last year. In the followmg we give 
our August 17 estimate as compared with the 
government August 1 estimate, the ten-year 
average and last year: 


YIELD IN BUSHELS PER ACRE 
Our Chi- Govt. 


matic Est. Aug.1 10yearAv. 1924 

Aug.17 Forecast 1915-24 Final 

GE on ncictnconcetooniies 41.9 40.5 38.4 23.0 
WIN si scccccraann 40.2 40.2 34.9 32.0 
MAISGOUPL .....0ccncocecee 30.1 29.4 27.8 26.0 
Nebraska .............+ 25.7 22.4 27.1 24.2 
Ee  ccsctioienes 17.7 15.7 18.9 22.5 
TRGIABA 0200 cccesccccescess 43.5 43.0 35.5 25.4 
CSc cccecenal 47.0 45.7 338.0 26.0 
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P IN northern Iowa you wilf find a large 
group of men who are pleased over the 
result of the aggressive campaign which 

they have helped to wage against bovine tuber- 
eulosis. The reason for the rejoicing is that 
Kossuth, the largest county in Iowa, has been 
declared a modified accredited area. 

Some individuals in Kossuth county were 
pioneers in the work of tuberculosis eradica- 
tion. The late Dr. E. E, Sayers, who for many 
ele was a member of the animal health 

ard, started the work of testing cattle in the 
early-days. He graduated from Ames in 1885 
and so far as we have been able to ascertain, 
was the first veterinarian in Iowa to test en- 
tire herds for his patrons. 

n my trip over Kossuth county, I was able 
to visit with some of the men who had faith in 
Dr. Sayers and who started testing their cat- 
tle largely because of their belief in him. A. 
J. Brown, who lives south of Algona, started 
testing in 1908. On the first test he lost 70 per 
cent of his herd. A trip to the packing house 
convinced him that the test was all right and 
he has continued testing ever since, losing only 
one animal since that time. 

A large number of the dairymen, who had 
been working with Dr. Sayers 


KOSSUTH COUNTY CLEANS UP ITS HERDS 


Bovine Tuberculosis Gets Death Blow in Iowa’s Largest County 


By Carl N. Kennedy 


their county cleaned up. Petitions were cir- 
culated and over 75 per cent of the cattle own- 
ers signed so that the test was on a compulsory 
basis from the very first. W. A. Makestaad as 
county agent and his able force of officers de- 
serve a large portion of the credit of getting 
the petition circulated and in getting the peo- 
ple of the county to understand the work. The 
local veterinarians were all boosters for the 
project. 


But Little Opposition to Test 


There were a few people who objected to the 
test, as in most other counties. However, the 
majority of the farmers were so thoroly con- 
vinced of the merit of the proposition, that 
these men were rapidly won over. Men who 
lost a large percentage of their herds on the 
first test were often the best boosters for the 
work, 

Kossuth county was so large that a different 
method of testing was used than in some of the 
smaller counties. Ten veterinarians were used 
in making the first test of the county. These 
men divided up the territory under the direec- 





tion of the inspector in charge and thereby 
made it possible to test all of the cattle ing 
comparatively short time. In a couple of town. 
ships there were some objectors and these werg 
left until the last for the regular inspector tg 
test after the rest were completed. In the firg & feed 
test, practically 5 per cent of the cattle reacted ® i 
to the test. 

In the second test, which was completed this @ 
spring, a still larger force of inspectors wag 
used. <A total of twenty-eight inspectors were & ice, 
in the county at one time. Two veterinariang 
would take a township and divide it, by school & lam! 
districts. In this way they could complete the @ in 
work of testing in that township in two weeks, ™ notl 
In the second complete test the percentage of & of t 
reactors dropped to .9 of 1 per cent. lear 

Since the second test was completed, a foreg 
of inspectors has been retesting the herds 
which were found to be infected on the second & ing, 
test. The result is that the county will be & alon 
greatly below the requirement of less than one @ and 
half of 1 per cent of bovine tuberculosis, nelg 

Kossuth county presents varied conditions, ® itch 
In Eagle township, in the northwestern part of @ had, 
the county, there is considerable grazing land, @ stud 
On the first test, 3.6 per cent of the cattle re @ that 
acted to the test. On the see @ our 
ond test, it was found that ™ Job 





and his associates, started the 
aceredited herd work as soon 
as it was offered in 1919. C. 
F. C. Lagge, W. B. Quarton, 
H. C. Adams, W. J. Barr, A. 
J. Brown, M. C. Matern, A, J. 
Keen & Son, P. C. Christian- 
sen and Geischeicker Broth- 
ers were some of the men who 
started out with the accredit- 
ed herd work and kept it up. 
These men constantly added 
others to their number so that 
Kossuth county stood second 
only to Winnebago county in 
the total number of herds 
which were enrolled on the 
aceredited herd plan. 

When the county area law 
was passed, these men, backed 
by the county Farm Bureau, 











immediately laid plans to se- 
cure the advantages of having 


An old accredited herd—Jerseys—on farm of A. J. Keen & Son 


some of the owners had & Joh 
brought eattle in from Min & ket 
nesota on the north and Em. @ kne 
met county on the west with this 
out having them properly @ Wa 
tested. The result was that § ture 
the percentage of reactors was § Dele 
higher than it should have § [Pt 
been. In another township 

where the only movement of 

cattle was. from Winnebago I 
county, which is an accredited § *Vé 
area, the percentage of reae @ M8: 
tors on the second test was & *l, 
very low. State regulations & Teli 
prohibit the movement of cat The 
tle into modified areas unless § ™ | 
the cattle have been tested, § TU 
This regulation has been @ 2¥ 
abused but local co-operation | frie 
in different counties is help. § 2 
ing (Concluded on page 11) did 


ARE YOU FILLING THE SILO THIS FALL? 2 


Short Pastures Make Feeders Plan More Extensive Use of Silos we 


HE shortage of pasture, and, in fact, all 

kinds of feed this year, is giving the silo 

more consideration than for several years 
in the past. True, as John Evvard puts it, 
some farmers will make money out of a silo and 
others will lose money by it; but this is true of 
men with everything, and it does not detract 
in the least from the value of corn silage nor 
from the profits that can be made by feeding 
it. Silage is the paramount feed for the dairy- 
man, the pasture feed for winter and summer, 
ranked by the great majority of successful 
dairymen everywhere, as a prime neeessity in 
the economical production of milk and butter- 
fat. And in addition to this, John Evvard has 
found in his experimental work at Ames, that 
silage can be very profitably fed to steers. In 


fact, some of his most economical gains have 


been made by feeding silage. 
Corn Silage as Compared to Hay 


John Evvard puts the question in this way: 
**What about corn silage as compared to good 
farm hay, clover with a little timothy in it, or 
straight clover with some of the usual friendly 
but uninvited corn stalks adhering? Is the 
silo worth while? Has it made good in beef 
production? Can we afford to own a silo, to 
sweat like Trojans while filling it in Septem- 
ber, to stand the gaff of the high filling ex- 


By A. A. Burger 


pense, to buy the extra oil meal to balance the 
silage as compared to the lesser amount needed 
in clover or alfalfa roughage feeding, if we are 
fortunate enough to have these?’’ 

In a comparison of two standard corn belt 
rations, one containing corn full fed, alfalfa 


hhay full fed, rock salt, plus one and one-half 


pounds of linseed oil meal daily, compared with 
a ration in which corn silage was substituted 
for the alfalfa hay, with the exception of one 
and one-half pounds of alfalfa daily, and three 
pounds of oil meal daily, the results indicate a 
profit per steer, crediting hog gains at $13.25 
per hundred, of $5.33 for the alfalfa lot and 
$6.58 cents for the silage lot. ‘‘The relative 
value of these two major roughages when both 
were fed in an economical manner was clearly 
in favor of the silage,’’ said Mr. Evvard, ‘‘es- 
timating the cost of the silage at $8.75 per ton 
and the alfalfa hay at $20.’’ 

The value of corn silage depends somewhat 
upon the relative values of corn and hay, that 
is, if corn and hay inerease in price, the value 
of the silage is increased correspondingly. But 
roughly speaking, for fattening cattle or lambs, 
a ton of silage is worth approximately two- 
fifths as much as a ton of clover or alfalfa hay. 
A fifty-bushel yield of corn per aere will usu- 


buy 
for 
ally produce about ten tons of silage per acre. — a 
Or we can get at, roughly, the value of am 
acre of corn for silage purposes, if we calculate nab 
that 40 per cent of the feeding value of the “ee 
plant is in the stalks. For dairy cattle feeding, i 
the value of silage is greater than for steers. i 
Such prominent steer cattle feeders as R. M a 
Gunn, of Buckingham, would not think of try ma 


ing to feed out a load of steers without silage. 
He has several large silos on his farm and com ( 
siders that silage is the cheapest and the best 


feed that he can use. But not only that, he ae 
finds that it is one of the most satisfactory wd 
roughages in developing and feeding out bis fo 
young stuff, “a 


- What Dairymen Think About Silage Wh 


What do some of the dairymen think aboub 
silage? C. A, Hollis, of Hudson, says: ‘‘I com bn 
sider the s.lo the best investment on the farm; 
I would not know how to feed dairy catt “a 
without silage and make them pay; silage 8 lat 
the basis of the ration in the winter time, fur the 
nishing the succulence that is missed by | Kg 
lack of juicy pasture, and in the summer time 










: t 
it supplements the pasture when it is short. ” 
never depend upon my pastures any, more B he 
all, but aim to have enough silage to feed the 
entire year.’’ And the shortage of the pasty B tx 
this season did not (Concluded on page Hg 
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$i THE KIND OF FEEDER LAMBS TO BUY 


The Type to Buy, the Time to Buy, and the Best Ration to Feed 
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markets of Omaha, Kansas City and 

other distributing centers, purehasing 
feeder lambs for late summer, fall and winter 
feeding. During these years we have been mak- 
ing a study as regards the best month in which 
to buy these lambs and the kind to buy. 

Well do I remember the first time I went to 
Qmaha to purchase feeder lambs. I was a nov- 
jee, as green as our lowa blue grass that had 
i heen brightened by ‘the fall rains. I had fed 
lambs for several years, but I had not ‘‘been 
in’ on the buying end of the game. I knew 
nothing whatever of the little ‘‘ins and outs”’ 
of the art and practice of buying, and had not 
learned the vernacular and the slang of the 
yards. 

We wanted lambs for winter dry lot feed- 
ing, hence my first trek to the yards was made 
along in early November. Along in August 
and early September we had watched our 
neighbors drive home lambs, and our feet 
itched to begin our Omaha pilgrimage, but we 
had, even at that time, made somewhat of a 
study of the markets, and our judgment was 
that August was not a good time to be buying 
our feeder lambs. We decided to. let Bill and 
John compete with all the other Bills and 
Johns for their feeders at this time. Our mar- 
ket paper was our religion those days, and we 
knew that August competition was keen, for 
this was a good year for pastures and many 
wanted lambs to garner their meadows, pas- 
tures and corn fields, But enough about our 
neighbors at present, and more about the lambs 
I purchased. 


We Started a Round of the Yards 


I arrived at the South Omaha yards about 
seven 0’clock that rather chilly November morn- 
ing. I had been fortunate in having good coun- 
sel, hence I made tracks for the office of a 
reliable commission firm. 


W° HAVE, for several years, been on the 


By C. C. Culbertson 


Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 





Mr. Culbertson has had considerable ex- 
perience in buying and feeding lambs at 
the Iowa station. Fe has always practiced 
winter feeding, and we believe is a little 
too pessimistic about buying lambs in the 
late summer and early fall for cleaning 
up the fall pastures and corn fields. Some 
farmers buy lambs for one purpose and 
some for another. At any rate, we would 
be glad to hear from any of our readers 
who have made a success in buying their 
lambs early and selling in November or 
December. 











and weighed, on the average, approximately 57 
pounds. They were white-faced lambs that 
looked like they would finish into attractive 
carcasses with a relatively high percentage of 
valuable cuts. We wanted lambs that .would 
be ‘‘market toppers’’ along in February, and 
we tried to choose that kind. These lambs were 
fairly deep, had good width, were fairly low- 
set, with a body of medium length. They were 
of good quality, as shown by their heads and 
skin. In fact, we were careful not to get lambs 
with folds and wrinkles, for lambs with a heavy 
pelt do not, as a rule, gain so rapidly, and are 
also discriminated against at the markets, and 
do not command top prices as finished lambs, 

We wanted lambs that showed constitution 
and thrift. We avoided those that were in- 
clined to lag when the lambs were moving, 
hence we left the unthrifty ones behind. 

We took those that had wide, deep chests, 
and were full in the heart girth; we left the 
few that were slack behind the shoulders and 
looked like they had worn a saddle. 


and is fixed to handle these lambs under shel- 
ter, he may make more money than the man 
buying choice feeders. 

At the same time, other buyers were taking 
the more narrow, gaunt, long-legged kind of 
lambs. Our experience had been that this 
kind of lambs have a tendency to finish quite 
slowly, hence we let the other fellow take them 
home with him. Some men can buy this kind 
of lambs and make money, this depending up- 
on how well they buy them, how they handle 
them, and when they send them to the mar- 
ket. We believe, however, that the beginner 
who is doing dry lot feeding during the winter 
does well to stay with the good lambs. 

We saw buyers who were very particular 
to secure dark-faced or black-faced lambs. Some 
of these men would take heavier lambs that 
were somewhat rough and with less quality 
in order to get the dark-faced lambs. We have 
never been able to ‘‘see any premium’’ for the 
dark-faced lambs, provided the other qualities 
we want are not there. 

The lambs were shipped to the feed lot, 
pastured about a week, and fed*for 83 days 
on a ration of shelled corn, corn silage, a small 
amount of linseed oil meal, and red clover hay. 
They made a very good gain, or, almost four- 
tenths of a pound per lamb daily. We had a 
few ewe lambs among the flock, and we did 
find that while they did not gain quite as fast 
as the wether lambs, that they did show slight- 
ly more finish when marketed. 


Sold About the Middle of February 


This was a good year, and these lambs sold 
for a substantial increase over the buying price 
when they were sold about the middle of Feb- 
ruary. : 

Our neighbors who purchased the earlier 
lambs had varying degrees of success. Some 
of them let their lambs run on pastures with- 

out grain and sold them 





The lamb buyer took me 
in tow and we started a 
round of the yards. I know 
now that this buyer was a 
friend indeed, for he did 
not hurry me, and neither 
did he try to sell me the 
first bunch of lambs we 
saw. In fact, he let me 
hang around with him for 
several hours while ke was 
buying lambs for others, 
We keeping our eyes open 
for likely offerings that 
Would suit our faney. 

We saw black-faced and 
mottle-faced and  white- 
faced lambs, thrifty and un- 
thrifty lambs, choice lambs, 
cull lambs, lame lambs, thin 
lambs, weak  ‘ peewee”’ 
lambs, and, in fact, about 
every kind of a lamb ever 
sent to market. 

_ Other buyers were mak- 
Ing the rounds that morn- 
Ing. We visited with some 
and bid against others. We 
found that some of these 
Would-be buyers were countrymen, even as I, 
Who were making their first visit to the yards. 
Some of them were determined to save the 
fommission charges, and were doing their own 
lying. My friend, the commission buyer, 
tould spot these men, and from the prices that 
‘ome of them paid for lambs from the specu- 
bors, I could well guess why the expert and 
; old-timer in the yard coined the words, 
— ers’’ and ‘‘greenhorns.’’ I learned right 
“ah that the buyer could well afford to pat- 
a reliable commission firm, at least until 

e learns the ropes. . 
ae make this story short, we purchased 
O'clock mo lambs (325) along about two 

. ese lambs graded as choice feeders, 
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These particular lambs were rather thin, but 
they did have good frames, and they were 


thrifty. Other buyers took out lambs that day 
that were somewhat higher in condition, but 
they paid 25 cents per hundred or more for 
this condition. Under some conditions these 
higher conditioned lambs may be the most 
profitable; it depends somewhat upon the 
leneth of time one intends to feed, the avail- 
able feeds, ete. 

Some of the buyers were taking out the 
‘“neewee’’ lambs. They were lambs that were 
light in weight, rather narrow, and many of 
them showed folds and wrinkles. They were 
bringing a relative low price, however, and if 
a feeder intends to feed a relatively long period 


ay for almost the same price 
they paid for them, These 
men had less weeds on their 
farms, some sheep manure 
on their land, but a de- 
pleted bank account. They 
did not feed any grain to 
their lambs, and they were 
resold as feeders when 
they went. to market. The 
kind of a lamb wanted on 
the market by the packer is 
a fat, well-finished lamb, 
weighing from 75 to 85 
pounds. To produce this 
kind of a lamb, one must 
feed some grain regard- 
less of the time the lamb 
is put on feed or how long 
he is fed. 

Some men make a prae- 
tice of purchasing lambs 
in August, running them 
on pasture for a while, and 
later turning them into 
the corn field or finishing 
them in the dry lot. If 
one has pasture that will 
not otherwise be used, this 
may prove to be an economical practice. It 
appears to be well, however, for the farmer 
who is feeding lambs, to realize that for ex- 
ceptionally good fat lambs, the market trend 
follows a distinctly upward course from Feb- 
ruary to May. 

It is our belief that unless one has pastuTe 
which would otherwise be a loss, that the later 
lambs can be purchased upon the market and 
still secure the supply which may be needed, 
and the later that these lambs can be market- 
ed, up to late April, the greater will be the 
relative profits secured. This is not always 
the case, and may not be this year; however, 
we would think it over before we weut to the 
market with the early August crowd. 
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No Bull Snakes for Him 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to Mr. J. E. Guthrie’s ar- 
ticle in a recent issue, advising, or 
rather suggesting that “Every farmer 
should have a few bull snakes about 
the corn cribs” and that “no farm is 
complete without them,” has passed 
most farmers unread or given them 
such a wriggling chill that no one 
made a reply. I wish to say to Pro- 
fessor Guthrie that he is doing the 
farmer and his good wife and children 
an injustice when he recommends put- 
tipg bull snakes in the corn cribs on 
every farm. Wouldn’t it be nice to 
have those miserable, worthless, wrig- 
gling reptiles crawling about’ your 
home buildings! 

I have had some actual experience 
with bull snakes about our buildings 
and know that the mice and rats were 
just as numerous when I harbored the 
snakes as when I did not. No, I did 
not have the bull snakes by choice. 
They probably. were brought to the 
barns when we filled them with hay, 
and in a short time, or the second 
season, our buildings were alive with 
the horrid things. 

Never once did I see them trying to 
devour a rat or mouse, but they did 
get into our chicken house and drove 
the sitting hens from their nests, 
sucking the eggs. I know this to be 
true, for we caught a four-footer in 
the act. Also found another smaller 
snake trying to swallow an innocent 
little toad. I stayed away from the 
barn as much as possible, as I would 
happen onto one of them most any 
time, I would find them crawling 
about in the hay mow when I went up 
for hay. 

The farmer has enough trouble now 
without breeding snakes in his barns 
and cribs to scare his family half to 
death every now and then. It took 
about one vear to rid the premises of 
the cold-blooded things. I never felt 
at ease until I sold the farm and 
moved to another place. 

You can get rid of the rats and mice 
if you go after them with a vim and 
stick to it, but for goodness’ sake and 
for your family’s sake, don’t infest 
your place with bull snakes trying 
to do it. W. H. CROZIER. 

Mahaska County, Iowa. 

Remarks: This is the way most of 
us feel about snakes. Even if snakes 
do eat rats and mice, we have a feel- 
ing that we would rather have the 
rodents than the snakes, Yet it is 
possible that this feeling is foolish 
and illogical. What do other farmers 
think ?—Editor. 














State Taxes in North Carolina 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of May 29, you state: 
“You (the average farmer) pay $30 a 
year toward running the state govern- 
ment, while the average adult male in 
the cities pays $7.” In another para- 
graph you say: “You pay, together 
with other farmers, $7,500,000 into the 
state treasury, while city property 
pays $3,660,000.” 

In an editorial on page 5 you say: 
“On page 3 of this issue there is an 
article dealing with the extraordinary 
injustice which is being done to the 
Iowa farmers in state taxation mat- 
ters.” You continue the argument and 
say that 530,000 adult males in the 
cities pay the $3,660,000, while only 
240,000 adult males living on the farms 
pay the $7,500,000.” 

In a concluding sentence, you say: 
“And then, if it seems impossible for 
justice to be done, by all means pre- 
pare for a vigorous drive toward a 
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system of taxation which will make it 
possible for the average farmer to pay 
his fair share, and no more than his 
fair share, toward supporting our state 
governmental activities.” 

Great Scott! Mr, Editor, you must 
have a funny system of raising your 
finances in your great state of Iowa. 
Your farmers ought,to come down to 
North Carolina and buy land in a state 
where farmers do not pay state taxes. 
We are raising about $12,000,000 a 
year for the activities of the state gov- 
ernment, and no ad valorem taxes are 
paid by any citizen, either in county 
or city. It is not easy to tell just how 
it is done, but no citizen of the state 
pays a cent toward the support of the 
state government, unless hé pays an 
income, inherttance or some _ priv- 
ilege tax. 

The state is raising $10,000,000 a 
year to build and maintain her system 
of hard-surfaced roads, but no man 
who does not own and use an automo- 
bile pays a cent of this. 

The only taxes we pay are our local 
county and city taxes, and these vary 
in the several counties and cities from 
a little less than $1 on the $100 to a 
little more than $1 on the $100, for 
each. E. S. MILLSAPS. 


North Carolina. 





Cultivator Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have been using two-row culti- 
vators together with single row, for 
the _past five seasons and have been 
80 well pleased with the two-row that 
it has been used exclusively the last 
two years. Our corn has been kept 


- being plowed. 


as free from weeds and the growth of 
corn plants has been better since the 
one-row cultivator has been discarded, 
because the ground can be worked 
oftener by using two-row cultivators. 
This is one of the greatest factors in 
raising good corn. 

We find the four-horse hitch much 
better than three because on any ma- 
chine a little reserve power is a won- 
derful asset. A one-row cultivator is 
needed only for plowing two end and 
two side rows, around the field, where 
a four-horse hitch is used on a two- 
row cultivator. 

One farmer spoke about doing as 
good a job with a two-row cultivator 
on the row of corn he “watched” as 
with the one-row. Perhaps this is 
one reason why some farmers call the 
two-row cultivator a last time over or 
laying-by machine, since while the op- 
erator is watching one of the two rows 
of corn the other row is in danger of 
being partially covered when the corn 
plants are small. To overcome this 
objection, a good suggestion is that 


the operator of a two-row cultivator. 


forget his single row idea and start 
next season by looking steadily 
straight down between the two rows 
It may seem awkward 
for a while, but he will soon observe 
two rows of corn coming toward his 
plow and passing safely by the fenders 
in splendid condition. ; 

There are absolutely no objections 
to the two-row cultivator; they not 
only do first class Work but also teach 
the real value of getting the ground 
in perfect condition before planting, 
and checking the corn straight. 


E. F. HOHNES. 
Jasper County, Iowa. 























companying photographs. They 
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SOUTH AMERICAN CHAMPIONS 
Types of prize winning swine raised in Argentina appear in the ac- 


illustrate 
and the champion Poland China sows at the 1924 Palermo Show in Ar- 
Poland China breeders will probably suspect that the Poland 
China sow illustrated is of the Giantess breeding, 


the champion Duroc Jersey 











Cost of Production 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In you issue of May 29, 1925, yoy © 
ask who is going to say what the cogt 
of production is. That is easy; it cay 
be figured out just as you did when 
you stated what the subscription pricg 
to your paper should be. 

Yours would be considered a very 
poor business institution if you print 
ed your paper and then left it to the — 
reader to say what he would pay for 
it. Yet the farmers produce the cropg 
and send them to market and let the | 
other fellow say what they are worth, 
irrespective of what they actually cogt 
to produce. 

Big business looks upon the farmer 
now as a “rube” or a “hick” and some 
one to exploit when they need a few 
thousand to take an actress to a wing — 
supper. If the farmer demands cost 
of production and gets it, he will be 
looked upon as a business man and in 
an equal class with them, and not ag 
a “rube” or a “hick.” He will com 
mand their respect and not their 
scorn, 

What good reason is there why @ 
farmer and his family should work 


- eighteen hours a day for nothing and 


pay their board beside, as they have 
done in the near past? Why can't 
they get an eight-hour wage, time and 
a half for overtime and double time on 
Sunday, so that they need not be 
slaves, and then have to pay taxes for 
a home demonstrator to come around 
and teach his wife how to trim the 
old hat for this year and make over an 
old gown to be in style? Why can't 
she have a new hat and a new gown as 
her town sisters have? What would 
happen if a home demonstrator went 
into the city with the above inten- 
tions? 

The farmer produces the bulk of the 
wealth. Hasn’t he a right to a goodly 
share of it, enough so that the young 
man can buy a farm and know that 
the farm can and will, with proper 
management, pay for itself, without 
enslaving him and his family? 

Is there anything wrong with the 
prosperous farmers of the future, if 
we get cost of production, riding in 
say $5,000 autos and letting the “mil 
lionaire” of Wall Street use a jitney 
or walk? Isn’t turn about fair play? 

Another thing: don’t you think you 
had better wait until you are hurt be 
fore you get up a “bugaboo” about 
what is going to happen if the farmer 
gets cost of production, but which 
may never come to pass? 

J. A. HAMOR. 

Poweshiek County, Iowa. 





Remarks: The editorial did not ask 
who was to figure the cost of produc 
tion. It said that the question, “Whose 
cost of production?” would be .asked. 
That is, would the cost of production 
of the marginal farmer or the more 
fortunately located farmer be used? 
This point and the other points men 
tioned in the editorial are, we think, 
worthy of calm discussion. Of course 
we agree with Mr. Hamor that the 
farmer must have prices for his prod- 
ucts that will insure a high standard 
of living. What we are discussing is 
not ends, but methods*—Editor. 





Eighteen Lambs From Ten Ewes 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I saw an article in your paper sé¥ 
eral weeks ago, written by one of your 
correspondents, wherein he stated he 
had raised twenty lambs from thirteen 
ewes. I have that beaten a little. ! 


have ten ewes, every one of which had 

a pair of twins, and.I raised eighteeB 

of them. 
Minnesota. 


BERT H. SPIES. 
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Jewett Coach Now $ 




















Jewett Coach now has more 
entrance space than any two- 
door car on the market 


New lower prices on all improved 
Jewett models as follows: Jewett 
Coach $1245, Jewett De Luxe 


Touring $1320, Jewett De Luxe _ 


Coach $1400, Jewett De Luxe Road- 
ster $1500, Jewett De Luxe Sedan 
$1680. Prices f. 0. b. Detroit, tax 
extra. Paige-hydraulic 4-wheel 
brakes at slight extra cost 


| pbaile by the PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigam | 
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Many Important Improvements 
New Lower Price! 


WE. have made Jewett Coach 
comparison-proof—in room- 
iness—in quality of detail—in price! 


To its already ample roominess— 
unmatched in the Coach field—we 
have skilfully added length without 
bulk—for even more roominess. 


Jewett Coach now has more en- 
trance space than any two-door car 
on the market. It’s the greatest ex- 
ample of manufacturing and design- 
ing skill Jewett has ever produced. 


A Coach with so many great qual- 
ities, you will be hard put to the 


. task of finding its greatest. 


You will get an impression of 
quality when you see Jewett Coach 
such as you have never associated 
with so low a price. To look so good 
—Jewett Coach must be good. 


And when you drive—you will 
realize instantly that Jewett has 
made a truly great motor even 
greater in smooth, quiet power. 


See These Improvements! 


You will be impressed with its new 
completeness that neglects nothing 
—charmed with its distinctive new 
coloring and upholstery. 


‘Youcan only appreciate this great 


car after a thorough inspection of 
its many improvements. The new 
coincidental lock that locks steering 
wheel and ignition with one turn of 
the key; a new air cleaner that keeps 
road dust and grit out of the cylin- 
ders; indirect lighting that eliminates 
glare on the instrument board; light 
switches conveniently at hand on 
the steering gear; gear shift and 
emergency brake levers moved for- 
ward to provide clear floor space in 
front, and many other equally im- 
portant improvements. 


It Took 17 Years to Build It 


Jewett has concentrated the ex- 
perience of 17 years on this Coach. 
Through all these years it has been 
our desire to produce a car as good 
—as beautiful —as completely an en- 
gineering triumph as Jewett Coach 
—at a moderate price! 


Already Jewett Coach has pro- 
duced for us a sales record un- 
equalled in our business. 


Now—we offer a greater Jewett 
Coach, with all its improvements 
at an important reduction in price. 


Let a Paige-Jewett dealer show 
you what these improvements mean 
with yourself at the wheel. (SHAD 
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When it’s “hotter than blazes,” not a 
breath of air stirring, creeks and ponds 
“bone dry’’—then of all times you must 
have water—fresh water for the stock and 
for the house. How are you going to get it? 

Attach a Fuller & Johnson Farn™Pump | 
Engine to your pump and you immedi- 
ately convert it into a flowing well—a 
gusher—a supply of fresh water at Mother 
Nature's temperature, worth thousands of 
dollars. 

The Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump En- 
gine comes complete, ready to start pump- 
ing. Fits any pump! No belts, pulleys, 
special platforms needed. No extras of any 
kind. Air cooled, can’t freeze, won't over- 
heat. Pumps 100 to 1000 pails per hour, 
any hour or every hour day or night. 

Many in use 15 years, still running fine, 
E, L. Hoxie, in Massachusetts, writes: 


~ 


“Am ordering another Fuller & Johnson 
Farm Pump Engine. The one I] have 
had for 14 years I have just given to my 
son-in-law for his new house; so 1 can 
speak for its durability and capebility 
from experience.” 


Our catalog 17B tells all about the Farm 
Pump.Engine. A copy will be gladly sent 
to ee request. Just drop usa 
card. 


TO USERS: Whe have been operating a 
Fuller Aneon Farm Pump Engine ‘SS 
ppeare or more, we will send a auti- 
ful ¢ wa fob showing the 
Farm Pump Engine in relief, if you will 
send us your name, address, and tell ue 
the exact number af years you have u 
the engine, the kind of service it has been 
siving, the cost of upkeep. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG.CO. 


Engine Specialists—Established 1840 
845 fron St., Madision, Wis., U. S. A. 








GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 













Our roofing will last 
forty years. Write ur 
tor proof. Best quality 
only — our motto. 
Poor grade roofing 

vi ve 










tures of our reofs quarter 
century old. Send for catalog, 
free samples and delivered prices. 


STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 












GUARANTEED 
TO KILL EVERY 
HOG WORM 
IN 24 HOURS 


Devil Worm Capsules are the quickest, surest, easiest 





and every- 
where. disatisfied for any reason. 
SEND TRIAL ORDER NOW! 


: $4.50 


cK & ta. 
Dept. 103 Chicago, lilinols 


COLLEGE Junior work fully 
accredited. Tuition 
for one year $105. Student Loan 
Fund for limited number. A school 
t Address 


LENO Feat, ia 


er 
DEAN LAUGHLIN, Hopkinton, lowa 


SAFETY FIRST! Oc your buying 

from firms adver- 
tis in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 





























ou names of reliable firms. 











August Jobs for the Farmers 


Bajing Straw—The Herd Bull—Manure Spreading 


N THE past ten years the straw on 
Walden Farm has been baled each 

season. Occasionally a little has been 
sold, but in that time more has been 
bought than sold. 

1 count it a waste of time to send 
aman out on a raw winter day to pry 
the top off of a frozen straw pile. Less 
labor is required to put it thru a 
press and then store it under a roof 
where it can be had any time. The 
loss of straw spoiled by water soak- 
ing is more than equivalent to the 
cash charges of a custom baler. And 
I am particular about dry bedding for 
pigs. Fat hogs as well as fittle pigs 
can take the “flu” without any visible 
reason; they can just take cold, run 
up a fever, and go off feed. The best 
preventative and about the only rem- 
edy is plenty of clean dry bedding. 
The worst possible use of a straw pile 
is to make it a substitute for a hog 
house. I like to keep idle work horses 
out of doors all winter, but that is no 
reason for allowing them to tramp 
down a straw pile. Also I have valued 
the straw in recent years because it 
is a good absorbent of liquid manure 
and is useful in giving bulk to the stall 
manure being spread on the fields. 

Straw to be shipped should be 
pressed into compact bales to save 
space. But for farm use I prefer to 
have it tied very loosely. If the straw 
is a little damp, a tight bale spoils 
worst and of course a loosely tied 
bale is easier to shake out thoroly. 

Where the bales are stored in a 
barn, time can be saved by using a 
horse and hay rope to hoist them. I 
use a rope loop tied to the pulley in- 
stead of the hay fork and to trip the 
load a lock from an old hay sling is 
tied in at one side of the middle. By 
this means three bales at a time can 
be thrown in and the carrier returned 
as speedly as with a common hay fork. 
The man cording up the bales in the 
mow should be warned that three 
bales falling from a sling sometimes 
rebound several feet and after the 
first load drops he will understand 
that safety first is a good motto. 

The worst trouble with baling is 
the damage from rain before all the 
bales can be hauled to the barn. A 
large canvas or two are almost neces- 
ities; they come in handy at threshing 
time to cover loads of bundles and I 
have several times used them to cover 
piles of corn stored temporarily in slat 
cribs.—Chas. D. Kirkpatrick. 





Perhaps the most discouraging thing 
that comes to the owner of a herd of 
beef cows is to discover after the 
cows should all be safe in calf that 
the bull was impotent. Commonly the 
discovery is made so late in the sea- 
son that by the time the bull is re 
placed the calves will be too late to 
be satisfactory. 

Such a condition is usually due to 
carelessness, and the spirit of taking 
for granted that the cow herd needs 
no attention during the summer 
months except to turn the bull out at 
the desired date. A little attention and 
jotting down of dates of service will 
often bring to the owner the realiza- 
tion that something is wrong with the 
bull more quickly_than anything else. 
I asked a feeder of baby beef a short 
time ago if he was going to repeat his 
yearly habit of topping the Chicago 
market this year. He replied, “No, my 
calves were too late to feed last year. 
My bull became impotent two years 
ago and I never became aware of it till 
October. It was pure neglect as the 
hired man and I had spoken several 
times of noticing cows receiving a sec- 
ond service. It probably did me $20 
each damage on my herd of thirty- 
five cows. Hereafter, I plan on doing, 
as I am doing this year. I shall keep 
the bull in his yard and use him there 
the first four or five weeks of the 


breeding season to make sure that he 
is all right. It is some additional work 
but worth it.” 

Some such plan should be followed 
by all beef herd owners.—Jay Whit- 
son. 





Manure Hauling, An After Threshing 
Job 

“I can tell whether a farm is pro- 
ductive by the smell,” said a neighbor 
to me recently. And there is food for 
thought in that remark. My friend had 
reference to common barnyard ferti- 
lizer, the odor of which will not be 
uncommon after the threshing season 
is over for at this season of the year, 
on maby a farm that is properly han- 
dled, the manure spreader will be 
pressed into service on pastures, new 
seedings and meadows, The most com- 
mon place will be the pasture for here 
it is that experience shows there will 
be the best results. 

We can remember a clay hillside in 
southern Iowa that used to raise 80 
to 90 bushels of corn every year when 
it was in corn, for there was always 
oats or fall wheat, and one or two 
years of clover. But the rotation 
alone did not make the yield for there 
were other places that were similarly 
handled where the yield was much 
less. Regularly after the threshing 
was done, the manure of the farm went’ 
on this twenty acres of hillside if it 
happened to be in new seeding or in 
pasture. Oats and wheat always grew 
so rank that some of it lodged, clover 
made an enormous growth, and when 
it was im corn, the hired man used to 
husk a hundred bushels of corn a day 
and get out of the field about 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. This land washed 
and gullied very badly for it was steep 
enough to cause us to reload many a 
load of hay or bundles. 

This particular hillside was an ob- 
ject lesson of the fertilizing value of 
manure. The fertility could have been 
maintained by the plowing under of 
green manure crops but, with neither 
this nor manure, it would not have 
been long before the yields would have 
fallen below the point of production 
costs. 

Dr. C. G. Hopkins, the late noted 
soil authority of Hlinois, is authority 
for the statement that the value of 
farm yard manure comes not only from 
the elements of plant food which it 
may contain, but also, and sometimes 
chiefly, that the decaying organic mat- 
of plant food already in the soil and 
adds humus, which may or may not, 
according to the character and previ- 
ous treatment of the soil, add consider- 
ably to its value. Dr. Thorne found 
that in a three-year rotation of corn, 
wheat and clover, conducted in Ohio, 
the increase due to the application of 
eight tons of manure, once in this 
rotation, was 14.7 bushels of corn, 8.4 
bushels of wheat and 686 pounds of 
clover, besides an increase of 744 
pounds of corn fodder and 987 pounds 
of wheat straw. On the prices which 
then obtained the value of the ton 
of manure was $2.17. When the same 
manure had been kept under cover so 
that there was no leaching, its value 
was increased to $2.95 per ton. 

In Iowa, farmers generally realize 
the value of manure and take the pre- 
caution to get it out on the land before 
much leaching takes place. Many fol- 
low the plan of hauling it out as*it is 
made, but this takes time and under 
most conditions is not practicable. We 
find that a good time to do this work 
is when opportunity permits and this 
will usually be early in the spring, 
after threshing, or late in the fall. 
Some day when our agriculture be- 
comes older, and prices will warrant 
the expense, we will take care of the 
liquid part of the manure, which, after 
all, is the most important... But for 
the present, we can, in a measure, 





overcome this by using plenty of he 
ding material to absorb this, the 
by applying it to the land as soon as it 
can be conveniently done.—A, 4 
Burger. 










Eradicating Sandburs 
Our experience with sandburs hy 
been enough to show that if the fiey 
is plowed early for corn and harrowej 6 





up following the plow the same day B® the 
and then disked before planting the & the 
sandburs will not bother much. [f the HB dai 
ground is allowed to lay for a lat ed 
planting of corn and is worked with & ker 
the disk and harrow about two dit & tie 
ferent times about ten days apart be & his 
tween plowing and planting, we wouy the 


not expect to have many sandbuy X 


Jeft. Then be sure that the moistun & for 
is right when the corn is planted » cre 
that it will come thru promptly. Dy & pe 
not harrow the corn but get in ther the 
as soon as the corn is big enough to gon 
cultivate and do the best job that was & joa 
ever done plowing that corn the first & of } 
time over. Cover every weed in every & jsti 
row. Just as soon as possible afters & has 
shower following the first cultivation, & cog 
cross the corn. If the above program & pe 


is carried out to the letter there wil 
be only now and then a sandbur plant 0 


in the field at the third cultivation, & gen 
Two men can pull these out of a few & the 
acres in half a day about the time the cou 
corn is laid by. of | 

One of our fields that was haily & iota 
infested with sandburs has only one & (00, 
now and then after two years of the & hog 
treatment outlined above, except that B cou 
we did not consider them a serious pro: 


enough pest to warrant the pulling. We 
have tried pulling enough to know that 
the pulling will get them clean e 
cept the fence rows where the plow 
does not go. If you must get rid of 
them, move the fences and give that jn 
ground a crop under the same care— 





J. J. Newlin. ser 
2 feed 

Grain Marketing Program plen 

A generation of farmers has grown 
from boys © men during the time that eed 
small groups of farmers have mar ™ ™" 
aged to get control and operate a good D 
share of their own local grain market of § 
ing facilities, but the time has come the 
for the next step, according to Chester sold 
C. Davis, grain marketing director of and 
the Iinois Agricultural Association — ° ! 
This step will be taken, he says, much 1924 
quicker than the first development, @ ‘es 
for in this one there wilt be the ab Mm #% 
vantage of seasoned experience. ing, 
“There is every reason to expect wou 
that the farmers’ elevators of the mid This 
west will soon be ready to go forward for | 
with the next logical step in their de — ™* 
velopment, which is the formation of the | 
a co-operative central selling agency, add 
sufficiently broad in its operation to — °™ 
serve the farmers of this part of the 530 
United States in all ways and in al of bi 
the markets where they want service” & ‘llag 
says Mr. Davis, (30 
“I}linois has over six hundred farm § duri 
er-owned grain elevators; Iowa Cans 
Illinois between them have over ont ® Wsua 
thousand. For a number of years — 4nd 
leaders among the farmers’ elevatot & Dour 
groups have been discussing plans of @ Dour 
organization for the collective market @ of si 
ing of their grain thru their own agel & last 
cies. The farmers’ elevators are of t 
fruit of long years of co-operative corn 
fort, and mark the point attained io # othe 
the co-operative marketing of silag 
up to this time, im these states. Tl 
they are not perfect, and that there § B brea 
ahead, of them a vast field for develoy Blow, 
ment of centralized selling service, and 
farmers’ elevator men themselves are ~ 
perfectly aware. , 
“There is a part of Illinois whet oa 
tarmers’ elevators have never bey 
developed—the southern tip of eo Prot 
state—and which would not be serv silo, 


by the successful operation of @ a 
gram of grain marketing based of 
them. But over the greater 
Illinois and Iowa, in the surplus 










producing regions, the farmers Be. 
vators will be the foundation ; a 
upon which a co-operative a 
program must rest.” . We 
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: my William—“Tire trouble, lady.” 
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Kossuth County Cleans Up | 





‘Its Herds 








(Continued from page 6) 
to secure proper enforcement of the 


Faed results were shown by some of 
the farms which had replaced some of 
their poorly ventilated buildings with 
dairy barns which were properly light- 
ed and well ventilated. Henry Baan- 
ken lost all but seven head of his cat- 
tle on the first test. He reconstructed 
his barn and his herd passed clean on 
the recent test. 

Nick Heesch lost eighteen out of 
forty on the first test under the ac- 
credited herd plan. On the second test 
he lost eleven out of thirty-three. He 
then resolved that the trouble had 
gone far enough: He tore down a 
Jean-to shed and built a good shed out 
of hollow biocks, with plenty of venti- 
lation and sunlight. As a result, he 
has passed two clean tests. The total 
cost of making the change was $800. 
He is now one of the big boosters for 
tuberculosis eradication. 

Over 4,000 cattle have been con- 
demned in the work of cleaning up 
the bovine tuberculosis in Kossuth 
county. This is enough to stock two 
of the twenty-eight townships. The 
total cost has been approximately $89,- 
600. The 10 cents per hundred on the 
hogs which are shipped out of the 
county will pay for the testing in ap- 
proximately three years. 





Are You Filling the Silo 
This Fall? 











(Continued from page 6) 
seriously interfere with Mr. Hollis’ 
feeding operations because he had 
plenty of silage on hand. A sixteen 
foot silo furnishes silage for winter 
feeding and a 14-foot silo for the sum- 
mer. 

“My dairy herd return’ me a profit 
of $2 for every $1 that I could get for 
the feed if I placed it on the market,” 
said Thomas Hanson of Cedar Falls, 
“aad 1 think that silage is the cheap- 
est and the best feed that I have. In 
1924, 16 cows made me, according to 
test association figures, a profit of 
8.200. The feed cost roughly speak- 
ing, would be $80 to $90 per caw, or 
would cost around $1,300 per year. 
This left me a profit of about $1,900 
for the herd; I did most of the work 
myself, and had left the skim milk for 
the pigs, the calves and the manure to 
add to this profit. Sixteen of my 
cows, in a seven day test, averaged 
539 pounds of milk, and over 24 pounds 
of butter, and their principal feed was 
silage. I secured as much as ten cans 
( pounds per can) of milk per day 
during the winter time and around six 
cams on the average thru the year. I 
\sually feed about 8 pounds of corn 
and cob meal, six pounds of oats, twa 
Pounds of cottonseed meal and two 
Pounds of oil meal and forty pounds 
of silage to the mature cows, but this 
last year on account of the shortage 
of the corn crop, I did not feed any 
‘ora, but depended solely upon the | 
other feeds in this ration. It was the 
silage that pulled me through.” 

This has been the experience of a 
sreat many dairymen of northeastern 
lowa the past winter and this summer, 
aad it is one of the things that made it 
_ to get by with a failure in 
corn crop. Without the silo, many 

om have been sold because 
J uid not have been kept at a 
ll The man who did on have a 
seria the man who fed short this 

8, is in a position to know what 
*Xperience means. 
LS 
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HUDSON COACH 


1250 — 


Freight and Tax Extra 






Only Hudson 
Can Build It 


Being the world’s largest builders of 6-cylinder cars per- 
mits Hudson to give the greatest price advantage, with 
the finest quality in Hudson history. | 


; Everywhere it is called “The World’s Greatest Buy” be- 
cause it is universally acknowledged that no car gives 
like quality, reliability, performance and fine appear- 
ance within hundreds of dollars of its price. And Hud- 
son economy, which the praise of a vast ownership has 
made famous, consists not only in the important first 
cost savings, but also in the way Hudsons retain their 
new car qualities and performance in long service with ? 
little aan for mechanical attention. e 


. Hudson-Essex World’s Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Cars 





HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan ; 
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GOOD FARMING PAYSE 


Evey farmer wants to save labor, time, seed, horse-power, 

raise bigger crops. The WESTERN, 3 machines in 1, will 
do all of this, It has proven it to thousands, It pulverizes and 
packs as deep as plowed, leaves a loose mulch on top. makes 
in operation, Get 5 to 10 bushels per 


H more by tolling wnt beat and oth 
Bie Spring, whether soll fe isons or hard ergs gad cracked, 
. —> sada for this work or for covering 











“D & A” Concrete Fence Posts 
CostLess than Wood—Make Your Own 


Why ase short-lived wooden ? 
With the “D SA” ail-stocl mackine it 
is to make 6 or 10 Posts at once. 
The a System compacts wet 
mix concrete 
oughly, bends to 
reinforcement. 
Smooth, dense, 
weatherpreef. No 
, BO corners 









to fill. 
Used throughout 
world Railways, 
; Polite taotitutions 


and land owners. 





_ Ask for FREE Booklet .- 
“Concrete Postsand Hew te Make Them” 





ROSE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Everything from a Needle to a Home” 
Inneapetic “ St.Paut | ' 9.8A.Post Mold Co.,Sex 718 Three Rivers, Mich. 
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WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Box 382 WASTINGS, NEBR. When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Why They Are Micins 


Shrewd dairymen, cattle feeders and hog raisers 
are this year feeding a grain mixture containing 
Corn Gluten Feed to their animals on pasture. 
The results have made them happy. 

Their cows are coming through a long, dry 
summer in fine shape. ese cows are making 
big records. They are earning a profit. Th 
will go into winter in good condition—on full 
production. 

Thousands of pigs and baby beeves that are 
getting Corn Gluten Feed on ge will gotnto 
the feed lot in condition to be finished quickly 
and economically. They will bring top prices. 


The good reason for this success is corn. It is 
the best of all plants for feeding purposes and 
Corn Gluten Feed is the concentrated meat and 
milk-making part of the whole grain. 

Corn Gluten Feed contains 23% or more pro- 
tein. It is more easily convertible by the animal 
than any other feed. It gives you the elements 
that promote both fertility and lactation in the 
animal. 

Get Corn Gluten Feed from your dealer for your home 


mixed ration. If you buy a mixed feed be sure it contains 
this famous corn concentrate. 


If you are not up to the minute on what Corn Gluten 
Feed will do for you, our new Bulletin No. 2 will tell you. 
Write for your copy. 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Haugh G. Van Pelt, Direetor 


‘208 South La Salle St., Chicago, fil. 
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Fill one bin of an Economy Feeder all the grain from 
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ins and watch pigs grow. 
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MOINES SILO & MVG.CO., 406 N.Y. Ave., Des Moines, la, 
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fOWA CONCRETE CRIB & SILO CO 
1402 8. 7th St. Osk 


Get This FREE Crib*Book 


Before You Build 
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Send & postal 
today for full 
information. 
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Mr. Tractor Owner: 


You can avoid 75% to 90% of your tractor field troubles, 
cut repair bills and get full season use of your tractor 
—if you realize how important is correct lubrication. 

Get oil refined from high-grade crude—that’s the 
important item. Our suggestion is 


QUAKER STATE TRACTOR OIL 


Derived exclusively from Pennsylvania Crude—the 
highest-grade crude oil in the world. Super-refined. 
Forms a perfect film which no heat or wear can dissi- 
pate and maintains an even viscosity (very important) 
through a wide range of temperature. 

For ten years the highest-grade tractor oil on the 
market—the Cream of the Crude. 

For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 


? R STATp ne 





PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
PERMIT NO. 50 





OlLs a creaSES 


The highest-grade oil in the world 


Don't fail to see the Quaker State exhibit in space 
No. 54 in Ford Power Exhibition at the Iowa State 
Fair, August 26 to September 4, 
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After Club Work—What? 


Scholarships Open for the Two-Year Course at Ames 
By J.C. CUNNINGHAM 


ON BURROWS, from one of the 
central counties of Iowa, fed and 
fitted two calves for show three years 
ago. He took first prize at his county 
fair and fourth at the state fair, in his 
class. He was fifteen years old then. 
What did he do next, you ask. Well, 
things were not going any too well 
with his father on the farm. Hired 
help of the right kind was~hard to get 
and wages were high. The price of 
farm products was low. Don dropped 
out of high school, and for three years 
took a man’s place on the farm, The 
conditions are better now. From most 
every direction you look, the agricul- 
tural skies are brighter. It is now his 
turn to ask, “What shall I do next?” 
You may reply, “Join the calf club 
again.” But this does not appeal to 
Don. He is eighteen years old, remem- 
ber. Don plans within the next five or 
six years to assume full management 
of his father’s place. Here again you 
may ask and Don may ask, “What can 








Bet 










you seek the advice and counsel. of | 
older men with experience. He 
therefore, ready to go the next step 
and join with you in better prepara 
tion for the farm manager’s job. 3 

The agricultural committee of the 
State Bankers’ Association has ep. 
dorsed this plan, and you will fing” 
your local banker ready to co-operate, 
This plan encourages you to make ajj — 
the preparation possible for your life 
job in your home community. The 
plan also calls for putting a premium ~ 
on at least one outstanding boy ip 
each county to take some advanced 
club work where the question of farm 
management will be stressed. : 

The most complete form of this 
training away from your home commy- 
nity which might be called advanced 
club work is found in the two-year ” 
course in agriculture at Ames, For 
fourteen years this work has been ig 
existence. Almost without exception, 
the young men taking all or a portion 
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Students in the two-year course at Ames, 


we do to become better prepared for 
this man-sized job of managing an 
Iowa farm?” 

The average age of boys in club 
work is about fourteen years, That is 
to say, the club work makes its strong- 
est appeal to lads between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen years. Produc- 
tion and the pride in exhibiting what 
has been produced are important fac- 
tors in this movement. But more and 
more leaders are coming to see the 
need of something beyond this. Be- 
yond the club age, the question of 


} farm management will more and more 


occupy the young man’s attention. 
Your banker knows and you will 
agree with him, that dairy test asso- 
ciations, co-operative marketing plans, 
plans for orderly production, etc., must 
grow from the bottom up. That is, 
from small local beginnings to larger 
and more powerful and more efficient 
institutions, “i 
Your banker in~favor of club 
work. He generously supports it. He 
knows that club work does not appeal 
to you so much at your age. He knows 


: 
18 





ees 


of it have returned to the farms. The 

work is shaped to build upon club 

work and farm experience. The bus 

ness aspects of farm management and 

co-operative marketing receive special 
attention. Training for leadership if 

community activities is provided. 

The bankers’ associations within 
several counties are laying their plans 
for offering a scholarship in this aé 
vanced club work. Polk county was 
the first to adopt the plan and pro 
vide the funds. The total valuation of 
this scholarship is $150 cash. One 
third of this amount will be available 
on September 20, January 1 and March 
1, respectively, The basis of this 
award will be based upon the follow 
ing points: 

1. Application to your local banker 
and thru him to the chairman of the 
agricultural committee of the county 
for the scholarship. This application 
should be in the form of a letter of not 
less than four standard pages, setting 
forth the reasons why you make ar 
plication for,the scholarship, and how 
you hope to benefit both yourself and 














The Farm as a part 
of the community 
(6) 








The Farm as a special 
production unit 
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The Farm as a special 
business organization 











The Farm as a general 
production unit 
(1) 








The Farm as a busi- 
ness organization 





The Farm as a home 


(3) 














Units 1 and 4 are offered in the fall, and begin September 20 
Units 2 and 5 are offered in the winter, and begin January 1 
Units 3 and 6 are offered in the spring, and begin March 20 
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and One 
Farm Uses 
of Concrete’’ 


Wouldn't you like to have 
more time for yourself? Wouldn't 
you like to know you were 
through fixing up fences for once 
and all? Wouldn't you like to 
know when you build a hog 
house that you will never have 
to repair or rebuild it? 


You can he sure of these things 
when you build with Concrete. 
Concrete is not only sanitary and 
economical. It is permanent. 


Send today for your free copy 
of ‘A Hundred and One Farm 
Uses of Concrete.” 


This practical little book has 
been especially prepared tor you 
and other progressive farmers. It 
is well illustrated, and contains 
samples of blue prints which will 
help you in your building im- 
provements. 

It also gives you worthwhile 
information about Concrete silos, 
dairy barns, barn floors, feeding 
floors, hog houses, milk houses 
and many other forms of Con- 
crete construction. 

Finally, ittells you exactly how 
to make good Concrete; how to 
proportion and mix the materials, 
howto get the greatest values out 
of every sack of cement you buy. 

You simply cannot afford to 
be without this practical little 
book. And remember, it is free. 
Write for it today. 


PORTLAND CRMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IA. 


National Organization to Improve 
and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Offices in 30 Cities 





IN STOPS 
A BSORBINE LAMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 

Splint, Curb, Side Bone, or similar 

troubles and gets horse going sound. 

It acts mildly but quickly and good re- 

sults are lasting. es not blister 

or remove the hair and horse can 

be worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 

each bottle tells how. $2.50 a bottle 
delivered. Horse Book 9 R free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment 

mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, En- 

Glands, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; 

heals Sores, Allays Pain. Will tell you 

4 if you write. $1.25 a bottle at dealers 
WF Liberal trial bottle for 10¢ stamps. 

-F. YOUNG, Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





A QUACK Grass Digger, practical alfalfa 

vaton "4, Seneral land and orchard culti- 

tively Any size for horses or tractor-pos!- 

level will eradicate all foul growths and 

folder a for seeding. Write direct for 
and name of dealers. 








Owatonna 
Minn. 


your community by receiving such a 
scholarship. This carries a credit of 
25 per cent. 

2. The record you have already made 
in activities looking to agricultural 
improvement, such as liming soil, the 


gives a credit of 40 per cent. 

3. Conference with committee, 25 
per cent, 

4./Recommendations of friends, 10 
per cent. Total, 100 per cent. 

Other organizations within the state 
are placing special emphasis at this 
time upon this advanced club work, 
which stresses the question of farm 
management. The State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association is offering one scholarship 
of $150 to a young man particularly 
interested in bee-keeping. Application 
for this scholarship should be made to 
the secretary of the Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, Ames, Iowa. The Staté Hor- 
ticultural Society is offering another 
for a young man particularly interest- 
ed in fruit growing. Application for 
this scholarship should be made to 
Robert Herrick, secretary of the State 
Horticultural Society, Des Moines, 
Iowa. These scholarships and a num- 
ber of others are open to any boy 
within the state. Those offered /by 
the county bankers’ associations are 
lithited to those boys within the coun- 
ty. _ Information concerning these ad- 
ditional scholarships may be obtained 
by writing to Prof. J. C. Cunningham, 
Room 200, Old Agricultural Hall, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Tho the home community must al- 
ways remain the training ground for 
the larger percentage of young men 
who take up agriculture as a life work, 
all the training outside the home com- 
munity that a boy can take and profit 
P by should be taken. The two-year 
course in agriculture at Ames which 
has been selected as the advanced 
club work, is made up of six units of 
three months’ training each. Each 
block in the pyramid shown here rep- 
resents three months’ training. They 
are best taken fall, winter and spring, 
in their order. Each is a unit in itself 
if consecutive attendance is impos- 
sible. 

The six units of this advanced club 
work, or two-year course in agricul- 
ture, are progressive in nature. Units 
1, 2 and 3 are the foundation, 4 and 5 
| allow specialization, and Unit 6 offers 
special training for leadership in com- 
munity enterprises. 

The scholarships offered for this 
course. are available for young men 
over 17 years of age who have com- 
pleted the eighth grade or above, but 
who, for economic reasons, have been 
unable to complete the ful! high school 
course, 

Apparently within the state there 
are tens of thousands of young men 
who have found themselves in situa- 
tions similar to that of Don Burrows. 
They are looking for additional, advan- 
tages to prepare themselves for the 
work of farm managers. 

Education does not make the man. 
It ony develops him. 

A well-known contractor of Iowa, 
with almost no education, handles 
funds, men and materials on a very 
large scale. If this man had had train- 
ing in civil engineering, he might have 
built the Panama canal. 

The point of this is evident, Many 
a young man who plans soon to take 
over the management of a valuable 
Iowa farm is not aware of the talents 
he may possess. 

Opportunities are now available for 
developing these talents. 





The highest producing Holstein 
cow for ten months’ production of both 
milk and butterfat on two milkings a 
day is Fishkill Dichter Colantha Inka. 
This young cow is the property of H. 
Morgenthau, Jr., of New York. She 
qualified as champion by producing 
15,486.8 pounds of milk and 543.38 
pounds of butterfat, equivalent to 679.2 
pounds of butter. She recently gave 
birth to a calf which was carried 235 
days of the test period. 





planting of legumes, or in club work, | 


Chamusten: 3 Standard 
on Ford For 13 Years 


Like all Champion Spark Plugs, Champion X 
is better and will give satisfactory service for 
a longer period because of its double-ribbed 
sillimanite core, unbreakable in use; its semi- 
petticoat tip which retards carbon formation; 
its special alloy electrodes; and its two-piece, 
gas-tight construction. 

But even Champion should be replaced every 
10,000 miles to make certain continued better 
engine service. They soon save their cost 
which is but 60 cents each. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
Windsor, Ont. Londoa Paris 


Champion Blue Box types for all other 
cars cost but 75c. All genuine Cham- 
pions have double-ribbed cores é 
of sillimanite. 





Your Hogs represent an in- 





vestment of cold cash. You 
feed them high-priced grain. 
Good business judgment de- 
mands that you protect this in- 
vestment against certain and to- 
tal loss should Hog Cholera 


break out in your herd. ve 


LIBERTY CGLEAR 


is your best guarantee against loss from Cholera. 


The cost of 
vaccination is small—once immunized and your herd is safe for 


life. Liberty Clear Serum assures you of definite results, Its use 
all over the country, on thousands of hogs, has given complete 
satisfaction. Never leaves pigs lame. 


Ask Your Veterinarian 


LIBERTY LABORATORIES 
Ralston, Nebr. 








“Where every department head is a Graduate Veterinarian” 
Lime and Fertilizer 


HOLD EN NS) OF adele (238 


means poor crops. wore fe useless on soar soil—it must have lime. vw, 
The “Holden” Spreader my Semnatees © Sant Se Speen eae & > 
phosphate, 4 


Soil Tested-free Hat "Tey Ser 


. Tey Spreader 10 days Free. 
The Holden Lime and Fertiliser Spreader will make your 
ae yew soil?~your ? i 
re they 
should be? Find 


soil neainy tnd petetive. Spreads twice as far as any 
sturdy as other; 't. Attaches to any wagon or ; 
} many na oe today withour Noholesto bore. § 
ree m8 ‘apers—positi 
sour soil test recommended by all i 
soil experts. Write for them now. 


THE HOLDEN CO. ine. 
Dept 269 Peoria  lilinois 
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NANCING STALLIONS 


How a Neighborhood Can Get Better Draft Colts 


By CARL N. KENNEDY 





company plan. 





A neighborhood can finance a good stallion if the farmers will buy 
service fees in advance instead of stock. The plan described herewith 
is in actual operation and is giving better results than the old-fashioned 
We feel that this article is particularly timely right now 
because of the certainty of a horse shortage in the rather near future. 








NEW method of financing the 

purchase of stallions and jacks 
has come into use in some localities 
which will undoubtedly prove a valua- 
ble help to neighborhoods which 
have fallen behind in the breeding of 
horses and mules. 

The essential of this «method is the 
fale of service fees instead of the sale 
of the stallion or jack to an individual 
or on a partnership basis. This gets 
rid of a great many of the old evils 
and misunderstanding that accompa- 
nied the company plan of selling stal- 
lions. 

The reason for the success of the 
plan fg its simplicity and fairness. 
The mare owners simply contract to 
buy so many service fees. A man in 
the neighborhod contracts to take the 
stallion or jack and care for him for 
two years. In return he becomes the 
owner of the stallion or jack after the 
two years are up. 

A third contract is necessary to 
make the plan a success. This is with 
some iocal banker who is anxious to 
see a good sire come into the neigh- 
borhood and who will agree to buy the 





farmers who are interested in breed- 
ing their mares and get them to agree 
to purchase service fees. If a man 
has four mares which he will breed, 
he purchases eight service fees. If 
the service fee is $15 he signs one 
note for $60, payable in one year, and 
another for $60, payable in two years, 
both without interest until maturity. 
If the mare owner fails to secure liv- 
ing foals which he has purchased, he 
has two additional years to breed, so 
that he has ample opportunity and 
therefore does not run a risk of paying 
for something which he will not get. 

As a further protection to all parties 
in the contract the stallion or jack is 
insured against death and the stallion 
owner agrees to replace with a stal- 
lion of equal merit in case the horse 
dies, as well as giving the usual guar- 
antee of breeding. -The insurance 
money is used to replace the horse 
in case of death. 


System Used in Other States 


This system has been used this year 
with considerable success in Wiscon- 


sin, Pennsylvania and New York and 
’ 





notes which are given for service fees 
at a slight discount. This is neces- 
Bary as the average stallion owner is 
not in posttion to finance the sale of 
the horse without some help of this 
kind. 


Actual Working of the Plan 


In actual operation the plan works 
#omething like this: A stallion owner 
‘ takes a stallion into a neighborhood 
where he has made arrangements with 
pome one who will keep the horse. A 
contract is made with this man in 
which he agrees to care for the horse, 
usually for four years. After the first 
two years the stallion is his, the extra 
years being in the agreement so that 
men who contract for services will 
have ample time to secure all of the 
service fees for any additional mares 
which are bred above those contracted 
for. He agrees to breed these addi- 
tional mares at a higher fee in order 
to be fair to the men who purchase 
the service fees and thereby makes it 
possible for the neighborhood to have 
a good sire. 

If arrangements have not been made 
with a banker this is the next step 
unless the stallion owner is in posi- 
tion to wait one year for half of his 
money and another year for the re- 
mainder. 

The third step is to go out to the 





One of the 


in a limited way in Iowa. 
good Iowa stallions has just been sold 
in Wisconsin in a neighborhood that 
wanted an exceptionally good stallion. 

Some modifications can be made in 


this selling plan. There is no reason 
why the stallion could not be pur- 
chased co-operatively, the same as the 
old company stallion and the financing 
be handled on the basis of service fees 
instead of shares. Individuals who 
are interested could use this method 
of contracting for the service of a 
stallion so that they would know that 
they were safe in going ahead with 
the purchase of a good stallion, 

Recent figures which have been col- 
lected from the different states show 
that there is a real danger of a horse 
shortage. This survey showed that 
the average age of the horses in the 
country was 9.8 years and mules 8.4 
years. Only 11.4 per cent of the 
horses and 16.5 per cent of the mules 
were under four years of age. Forty- 
three per cent of the horses and 32 
per cent of the mules were over ten 
years of age. 

These figures point to a reduction 
in the number of horses of 34 per cent 
and of mules of 26 per cent in the next 
five years unless the number of colts 
raised in the next few years is greater 
than in the past two years. Over 50 
per cent of the work stock is over ten 
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1x6 and Ix12 Rough Boards, per 1000, $48.00 
White Cedar Posts, 7-foot, each - 
Hog House, 6x8 ft, 

Hog House, 25x60 ft, 
20 Pens, 6x8 ft, 

Poultry House, 12x16 ft., 


12 
16.26 


539.00 
70.00 


We Quote Gash and Garry or C.0.D. Prices 
Mail Orders Filled Promptly 


WHEELER LUMBER CO. 


Sth and Market, 4 Blocks South of Walnut 


SMM 





years of age in the eastern and south- 
ern sections of the country, which de- 
pend largely on this section and the 
west for their replacement. These 
sections of the country will soon be in 
the market for horses and mules. The 
average age of the-mules is slightly 
less than horses on account of the in- 
terest in mule breeding in 1920 and 
1921 when mule prices held up better 
than horses. However, the average 
age of mules in the south is such that 
they will‘soon be forced on the market 
for replacements, 

The records of the stallion registra- 
tion boards in lowa and in the adjoin- 
ing states substantiates the fact that 
horse and mule breeding has been at 
a very low ebb during the past few 
years. Most of the men are now 
beginning to appreciate the fact that 
this small amount of breeding has cre- 
ated a*shortage which will mean in- 
creased prices for good type work 
stock, 





Building and Loan Associations 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“T note in a book on, economics that 
building and loan associations pay a 
higher rate of interest on deposits 
than banks do on savings accounts. 
Can you give me any information 
about the rate which building and loan 
associations pay, etc.?” 


Buiiding and loan associations in 
this part of the country usually pay 
about 6 per cent on deposits and 
charge 7 per cent on small first mort- 
gages which are generally made 
against rather small homes of working 
people in towns and cities. The mort- 
gages are paid off in small amounts 
each month, the payments being dis- 
tributed over a ten-year period. The 
security is therefore excellent unless 
real estate values are declining rap- 
idly, or the loaning officers of the as- 
sociation are poor judges of real estate 
and loan more than they should. 

The two classes of people who are 








most interested in building and loan 
associations are the small investors 
and the small home builders. Many 
small investors in the cities make ita 
regular plan to put $5 or $10 intoa 
building and loan association every 
month. Because building and loan a® 
sociations have made their strongest 
appeal to people of small means, thé 
state has made a_ special effort t, 
throw safeguards around this form of 
organization. The law provides that 
there are certain things which the a& 
sociation can not do and in Iowa it is 
specified that full reports must be 
made each year to the auditor of state. 
There are some sixty-nine building and 
loan associations in Iowa, complete 
figures for which are given in the 1924 
auditor’s report. 

From the standpoint of farmers and 
farm banks, the objection to the build 
ing and loan associations is that the 
money is used in towns. There is @ 
bare possibility, however, that a modi 
fied form of building and loan associa 
tion might be adapted to the use of 
small farmers. This is not so Very 
probable, however, because of the fact 
that most farmers can get first mort 
gage loans for less than 7 per cent. 





Soaking vs. Grinding Barley 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have been soaking barley fot 
our fattening hogs. Would it pay @ 
better to grind?” 

Experiments comparing soaked ba 
ley with whole barley and with gro 
barley have been conducted at @ nul 
ber of experiment stations and inv 
ably they indicate that soaked barley 
is not anywhere near so good 
ground barley. In fact in some case 
the soaked barley has not been quile 
as good as ordinary whole dry barley, 
At the Wisconsin station they 
that one lot of pigs fed op 
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" factors That Influence Farm 
Profits 


a study has been made of 231 farms 
jn Warren county, Iowa, in order to 
find the factors in farm organization 
and management which determine 
farm profits or losses in that section. 
qhe studies were conducted during 
three different years, 1915, 1918 and 
4921 by the agricultural economics sec- 
tion of the Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The results have re- 
cently,been compiled in a new bulletin, 
No. 229, “Farm Organization and Man- 
agement Studies in Warren County, 
Jowa.” Copies may be secured by mak- 
ing requests to the Bulletin Section, 
Ames. 

The survey showed that the most 
profitable cropping system for this 
area contains as much corn as can be 
raised without reducing yields and as 
little pasture as the soils and surface 
conditions of the farm will permit. It 
was found that corn occupied about 25 
per cent of the area of the farms 
studied, out the most prosperous farms 
had 30 to 40 per cent of the area in 
crn. Poor pastures and a high per 
cent of the farm in pasture were out- 
standing sources of loss on these 
farms. 

With the exception of wheat, nearly 
all the crops grown in this section are 
fed to livestock. Most of the corn erop 

_ is utilized in the fattening of hogs 
since hogs seem, on the whole, to re- 
turn more value from feeding than beef 
cattle. Pastures and roughage in this 

area are used for the production of 
stocker and feeder cattle. Many of the 
farms combine a limited amount of 
dairying with the general cattle enter- 
prise. 

The three outstanding items in cash 
expenditures of 1921 were taxes, pur- 
chased feed, and hired labor, constitut- 
ing 17, 14 and 12 per cent, respectively, 
of the total chargeable expense. This 
total expense included besides the cash 
outlay, depreciation on buildings, live- 
stock, and machinery. 

Despite the unfavorable price rela- 
tionships which existed in 1921, it was 
found that some of the farms made 
money, There was a difference of $3,- 
261 in the average income between the 
% best farms surveyed and the 25 with 
the poorest showing. These figures in- 
dicate the need of finding the best 
practices in organizing and managing 
a farm business. 

In 1921, 59 per cent of the farm lands 
_ Was in crops and 37 per cent in past- 
ures, Of the land in crops, 45 per 
cent was in corn, 30 per cent in small 
grain and the rest in hay. Hogs were 
‘the most important class of livestock 
and most of the corn is fed to them. 





Thickening a Thin Stand 
of Alfalfa 


There is only one rule to go by in 
the case of trying to thicken a thin 
sland of alfalfa. That rule is “Don’t 
Try It.” I have tried it myself in 
‘arlier days and failed. I have seen 
dozens of fields where it has been 
tried and so far I have never seen one 
Where the thickening process was a 
ficcess, I have heard of one where 
the other fellow said it was mostly 
sccessful. If Alfalfa must be grown 
A that piece of ground kill all the 
. Plants. They have inoculated 
yeaa and the chances of getting 
with th with them dead is better than 

em alive. Alfalfa takes much 


pestere. The older plants take the 
olsture from the surface of the 
found gs 


“ 0 long as there is any to be 
then they draw it up from below. 
ae ete plants are near the old 
a, die on account of lack of 
Weather in the first few weeks of dry 
a T. Kill the old plants with a 
ane make a hard seed bed and 
tt : With all plants the same age. 
than etter to save time and seed 
to try to thicken a stand of 
tire There is about one chance 
€ hundred that you will win and 
499 chances that you will lose 
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your labor and seed and not have any 
alfalfa the next year. With all the 
old plants dead the chances are bet- 
ter for getting a stand than. ever be- 
fore on that piece of ground. We use 
lime, innoculation, acid phosphate, all 
the manure that we can find up to fif- 
teen tons per acre, a hard seed bed 
and drill in not later than September 
1, using about twelve pounds per acre 
of the best grade Grimm seed. With 
this kind of treatment the chances are 
about 95 per cent in favor of getting a 
stand and a good crop.—J. J. Newlin. 


Are Corn Cobs Better Than 
Straw? 


Chemists’ analyses indicate that 
corn cobs and oat straw contain about 
the same amount of food material. 
Many practical farmers who have 
looked on oat straw as having a little 
feeding value have felt that corn cobs 
were even more worthless. Now, how- 
ever, the Minnesota station finds that 
ground corn cobs are worth consider- 
ably more than straw. They have been 
experimenting with corn and cob meal 
and have found that it gave somewhat 
better results than shelled corn. Then 
they wondered how it would be to sub- 
stitute finely ground oat straw for 
the corn cobs and so they mixed some 
cornmeal with finely ground straw. 
This did not do nearly so well as the 
corncob meal. Next they wondered 
what results would be obtained if the 
cornmeal and the ground cobs were 
fed separately. It was discovered that 
when the corn and cobs were fed 
separately that just as good results 
were obtained. This seemed to prove 
that ground corn cobs have a definite 
feeding value. 

These Minnesota experiments are 
not sufficiently extensive to be at all 
conclusive. ‘ Nevertheless they suggest 
that ground corn cobs probably have 
a feéding value much greater than 
most farmers have thought. 








When to Turn Hogs in on 
the Corn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I am out of corn and would like to 
know if it would be all right to turn 
my hogs in to hog down the new corn 
as soon as it reaches the milk stage?” 

Corn in the milk only contains about 
50 per cent as much food value in the 
kernels as when the ears are fully 
matured. It is obvious, therefore, that 
there is a tremendous waste if hogs 
are turned into the corn field too soon. 
Of course if a man figures that his new 
corn is only going to be worth around 
65 or 70 cents a bushel, and it is im- 
possible toeget old corn for less than 
$1.20 a bushel, it may be worth while 
to turn the hogs in the new corn as 
soon as it passes out of the milk into 
the glaze stage. In the glazed stage 
when the kernels are beginning to 
harden but before there is much of a 
dent, the food value of the kernels is 
about three-fourths as great as when 
the ears are fully mature. With ordi- 
nary corn planted at the ordinary time, 
it is usually a mistake to start hogging 
down before the first of September. 





Farmers’ Union at the Fair 


Cc. S. Barret of Union City, Ga., na- 
tional president of the Farmers Educa- 
tional and Co-operative Union of Amer- 
ica, and Milo Reno of Agency, Iowa, 
state president of the same organiza- 
tion, will be the principal speakers at 
the Farmers Union day program at 
the Iowa State Fair and National 
Livestock Exposition, which will be 
held on Wednesday, September 2, 

Both speakers will address the large 
number of farmers who are expected 
to, attend the program on the work 
and activities of the Farmers Union 
and on cost of production. Other 
speakers will touch on the same sub- 
jects, leaders of the organization have 
announced. The program will be held 
in the assembly tent east of the live- 
stock pavilion, beginning at 1 o’clock. 
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~@ Increase Your Profits With a DICKEY SILO 


grow your own corn. 


Then why winter 
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Silage provides just the successful feed cattle 
i roperly stored it retains all its natural 
healthful qualities. Many farmers and dai 
the year ’round. They 
cheaper and more reliable than pasture. 

Dickey Hollow-Tile Silos keep silage in better 
condition, winter and summer. Built of Salt Glazed 
Hollow Building Blocks. Protects your feed against 
shrinkage and loss. Never wobbles nor blows down. 
Pays for itself in 1 or 2 years. 

Write today for full details, Free Illustrated 
and Special Price Offer. 


W. S. DICKEY CLAY MFG. COMPANY | 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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PEORIA DRILL 


Peoria Drills are built to do practical work 
in all soils for horse or tractor power. 


Description—Angle steel frame. Steel wheels 
Extra large capacity grain 
Double run feed. 
disc is equipped with guaranteed bearings and 
has disc shoe furrow opener. 
boxes are self-aligning. Write for descriptive 
literature. Prices subject to stock on hand. 


with wide tires. 
box and easy to fill. 


All axle journal 


Limited Number 


For Quick Sale 
At Low Prices 





Motor and Tracter Olle 
Specials 


Superior Oils, made 
strictly frem eastern 
Each crude oils. Every gal- 


len guaranteed entire 
satisfaction. 
Prepaid Prices: 


SUPERIOR AUTO OILS 
Grade Bbi. lots per Gal. 
h 44 


$109.00 














. 120.00 





No. of Inches 

Width Discs Apart 
8 Ft. 16 6 
10 Ft. 30 6 
7 Ft. 14 7 





96.00 





FARMERS UNION EXCHANGE 


300 S. W. 9th Street 


DES MOINES, IOWA 






















Patented July, 1915 


See This New No. 15 Liberty Mil 


At the lowa and Nebraska State Fairs 
It grinds any kind of grain, ear corn, shel- 
led corn, 
and removes the shells, giving the oat four 
for pig feed. 
If Alfalfa Hay is cut in 3 or 4 inch stems, 


) Judging Pavilion. 


In Operation 


barley, wheat, rye, etc. Oats 


it will grind it either alone or mixed with ear 
or shell corn, oats, barley, etc. 

Don’t fail to see it work, Our Des Moines 
location is near the Ford Tractor Demonstra- 
tion, our Nebraska location is North Side 


Liberty Mill Company 
603 3d St., Cedar Falls, la. 




















( The old. reliable HART ) 


Handle 900 to 1800 bushels of ear corn and grain per hour. VFor engine, rt, 
elec’ motor or tractor. Priced low compared to other standard makes. 


10 MODELS BUCK! 

Can be installed in an 
new oroid. Many exclusive features: 
y eable Boot, needa no regu- 
Steel chains that 


lation; Ol 

will not break. One Plece Heavy 

Stee! Buckets. Myatt Roller Beare capacity 

ings. their own trucks. 
PREE PLAN: 


granary that 


4 MODELS PORTABLE 
used where strength is needed—wood 
where rigidity is required. All al shafte 


eT 
building— Steel is 
stead of on 


lete blue prints and specifications for a combined corn crib 
gave you enough money to pay for a Kewanee Bucket Elevater. 























ju think of ing 8 Ford Bat- 
tery for ool | | We sell low 


because we se irect to you. 
for Three VYears-- 





Dy WY ap 9 8 
. WOVEN WIRE STRETCHER 
past You can stretch woven wire 
‘ twice as fast with a Whitesel, 
Get in a jiffy. Stretches whole 
fence. Pulls past post for stap- 
ling. Saves time and work. Se 
s at the towa State Fair or write for 
tory price. AGENTS WANTED. 
E —Easy sales. Write for our pian 
=> ~ Whitsel mtg. Co., 1433 S. 13 St, Omaha, Nebr. 
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eighborhood Harvest Home Social 


T IS the custom to celebrate this 
beautiful, mellow season by some 
merrymaking and the following may 
be given by school, club, society or as 
a private party. In the country, very 
beautiful decorations may be arranged 
with no expense, utilizing the fruits of 
the harvest. A barn would be an ideal 
place for holding the frolic, but this is 
not necessary. 

The room can be appropriately dec- 
erated with corn stalks for a back- 
ground and with mounds of fruits and 
vegetables stacked in the corners. 
Above this cover the walls with bril- 
liant boughs of leaves, bittersweet and 
other vines. Across the ceiling swing 
garlands of popped corn, ropes of red 
peppers and rosy apples. When the 
guests have assembled, Running Thru 
The Maize and the Corn Stalk will 
serve to break the formality and get 
them mingling with each other in a 
very sociable manner. 

A long line is formed, one behind 
the other, and the leader starts march- 
ing, followed by the others. After 
marching for a moment or two he 
changes to a hopping step; then again 
to marching quick time, followed by 
slow time, then with hands on sides, 
hands on shoulders of the one in front, 
then hands behind the back. Finally, 
the leader walks slowly round and 
round into the center winding the 
company up tightly in a maize; after 
which he starts unwinding the spiral 
when every one must stalk for an 
ear of corn hidden somewhere about 
the room. There are two ways of 
to walk with stately digni- 


one not following one of the two plans 
incur a forfeit. When each one secures 
an ear of corn he brings it to the 
seeress who interprets the meaning, 
using the corn as a basis of many 
pleasant and laughable prophecies. 
For example, the one who obtains a 
red ear will be the first to marry. 
For the one who finds an ear contain- 
ing thirteen grains a freckled husband 
or wife with a small nose is predicted. 
The ear containing seven grains prom- 
ises success in all undertakings. The 
rough uneven ear signifies obstacles 
to be overcome. The ear with no corn 
at all indicates poverty. Eight grains, 
the recipient will have a happy matri- 
monial life. One grain, a lover or 
sweetheart is approaching. Five 
grains, an unhappy love affair. Three 
grains, some good luck is soon coming 
your jway. In similar manner the 
clever hostess or committee can evolve 
fortunes for the crowd. 

For demonstrating harvest imple- 
ments, the guests are divided into two 
equal lines, men in one, girls in the 
other, all of them facing the center. 
On a little table at the head of each 
line is a collection of objects which 
are awkward to handle, the articles on 
each table being exactly alike. A 
leader is selected for each table and 
when the line is ready they both begin 
passing objects down the line. As 
they reach the end they are put on the 
floor. When all of them have been 
passed, the lines quickly turn around 
again and facing the other way, begin 
passing the implements back to see 
which can first get them on the table. 
The fun of the race lies in the nature 
of the objects chosen. 

Following is a suggestive list: Toy 
hoe, toy rake, toy shovel, toy spade, 
trowel, big potato, toy engine, a small 
pumpkin, a small market basket, a toy 
Watering can. 

Next, arrange the guests in a circle 


‘with some one as leader in the center 


who describes different harvest prod- 


ucts. The first one to give the correct 
name scores a point. For example, he 
says: “A painful projection.” The first 
one to answer corn scores a point. 
“Hard to get out of%’ Maize (maze). 
“A letter?” Pea. In similar manner 
other questions may be asked and the 
one with the largest number of points 
wins the game. 

Picking peaches is an amusing way 
of securing partners for harvesting ap- 
ples. The girls stand behind a sheet 
or curtain hung across a corner of the 
room and hold up their right hands. 
The boys reach up and touch the 
peaches they choose and the girls thus 
designated go away with them ag 
partners, 

There are four teams working at 
once, two couples in each team, one 
standing behind the other. Both the 
man and the girl of-the first couple in 
each team are given a teaspoon with 
a large apple in it. At a signal from 
the leader, the first two couples hurry 
across the room to the goal and back 
again, giving their spoons and the 
apples to the second couple. Dur- 
ing the race each girl takes her part- 
ner’s arm and keeps it thruout the 
contest. If a contestant drops an 


apple the partner must still keep his 
arm while he picks it up. The couple 
performing the feat in the shortest 
time is the winner. 

Picking beans—Each contestant is 
given a pile of beans and two tooth 
picks with which to carry the beans 
across the room where they are 
dropped into a bowl. The one who 
succeeds in getting the largest num- 
ber of beans in his dish during the 
time allowed wins the race and the 
prize. As this is rather a hazardous 
way of picking beans it is sure to 
be very exciting. 

For the corn harvest, as many paste- 
board cups are provided, as there are 


' girls, each tied with a different col- 


ored ribbon; then double the number 
of ears of corn are tied in pairs with 
ribbons of matching colors. The girls 
select their cups taking their favorite 
colors, at the same time the men are 
selecting bundles of corn. The man 
and girl whose ribbons match become 
partners for the game. When the 
signal is given all commence shelling 
corn into the cups and the couple first 
to present two bare ears wins the 
prize. 

In pantomiming the harvest each 
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one chooses a part for himself which 
he is to pantomime when the persog 
who has been sent out of the room re, 
turns. This player is to guess what 
parts of the harvesting fare being 
represented, and the first one he 
guesses correctly is the one to go out 
next time. At the entrance of the 
one who has been outside all begin 
pantomiming their occupations at the 
same time. No one is to tell any one 
else what he has chosen so that the 
same occupation can be used again 
and again until it is guessed. 

If given to raise money, a food fair 
would be fine in this connection, 
Fruits, vegetables and nuts might be 
displayed, having them spread out in 
dividually, also groups of ears of corn, 
It will add to the interest if ribbon 
prizes are bestowed. 

Home tooked food is always a good 
seller. There might be a booth for 
bread and another for pastry and cake 
with a ribbon prize for the best article 
of food in each line. At another booth 
have jars of pickles, fruit, vegetables, 
marmalades and jellies. Home made 
candy must not be forgotten as thig 
will sell readily. 





The Saving in the Kitchen 


E DO not ordinarily think of 
’ {kitchen convenience in the 
terms of saving life and yet it is um 
doubtedly a means of cheating old age 
by guarding against that worn out 
feeling that bespeaks age. Not long 
ago our attention was called to some 
tests that were being made by home 
economics experts out at the Colorado 
Agricultural College. These partie 
ular tests happened to be with kitchen 
cabinets, either purchased ready made 
or built in. 

There was a lot of step counting 
done over a period of time both in the 
ordinary haphazardly arranged kitchen 
and the compact kitchen with cabinet 
installed. With the old arrangement 
the daily total of steps taken in prep 
aration of the three meals was 2,113, 
In the other one this was cut down to 
521, a saving of 1,592 steps a day oré 
distance of over half a mile a day. 

And this is just the saving of life 
and energy for one day. Think of the 
saving over a year’s time. 





Garden Club at the Fair 


Remember the day and the place for 
the meeting of the Wallaces’ Farmer 
Garden Club at the Iowa State Fait. 
It will be held Wednesday morning, 
September 2, at 10 o'clock in the Com 
ference room of the Women’s and Chik 
dren’s building. Mrs. Harriet Wallace 
Ashby, long-time editor of the Home 
Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, has 
consented to act as chairman of the 
meeting. A special program is beiné 
arranged, and we hope that a large 
number of the women readers of Wak 
lace’s Farmer who are interested i 
flowers will turn out to this meeting. 





Marking Up the Recipe Book 


I never hesitate to mark up 
recipe books even tho it doesn’t iit 
prove the looks of the books aly 
After all, the appearance of 4 
book is not as important as the value 
of its contents and so when I change 
a recipe and like the results I ™ 


a note of it in the margin. Also whet ~ 


I figure down a recipe to one-half, On@ 
third or one-fourth I put those figures 
down, too. It will save figuring the 
same thing out again. 
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STORY FORTY 


THE OLD MAN WHO FOUGHT AGAINST THE GIANTS 
* Joshua 14:1 to 19:51 


HE great war for the conquest of Ca- 

naan was now ended, tho in the land 
ome cities were still held by the Ca- 
paanite people. Yet the Israelites were 
now the rulers over most of the country, 
and Joshua prepared to divide the land 
among the tribes of Israel. 

One day the rulers of the tribe of Judah 
eame to Joshua’s tent at Gilgal, and with 
them came an old man, Caleb, whom you 
remember as one of the twelve spies sent 

Moses from Kadesh-barnea to go thru 
the land of Canaan. This had been many 
years before, and Caleb was now, like 
Joshua, an old man, past eighty years of 
age. He said to Joshua: 

“You remember what the Lord said to 
Moses, the man of God, whén we were in 
the desert at Kadesh-barnea, and you and 
I with the other spies brought back our 
report. I spoke to Moses the word that 
was in my heart, and I followed the Lord 
wholly, when the other spies spoke out 
of their own fear, and made the people 
afraid. On that_day, you remember what 
Moses said to me, “The land -where your 
feet have trodden and over which you 
have walked shall be yours, because you 
trusted in the Lord.’ 

“That was forty-five years ago,”’ Caleb 
went on to say, “and God has kept me 
alive all those years. Today, at eighty- 
five years of age, I am as strong as I 
was in that day. And now I ask that 
the promise made by Moses be kept, and 
that I have my choice of the places in 
the land.” 

“Well,” said Joshua, “you can take 
your choice in the land. What part of it 
will you choose?” 

And Caleb answered: 

“The place that I will choose is the very 
mountain on which we saw the city with 
the high walls, where the giants were liv- 
ing then, and where other giants, their 
sons, are living now, the city of Hebron. 
I know that the walls are high, and the 
giants live there. But the Lord will help 
me to take the cities, and to drive out the 
people who live in them. Let me have the 
city of Hebron.”’ 

This was very bold in so old a man as 
Caleb, to choose the city which was not 
yet taken from the enemies, and one of 
the hardest cities to take, when he might 
have chosen some rich place already won. 
But Caleb at eighty-five showed the same 
spirit of courage, and willingness to war, 
and faith in God, that he had shown in 
his prime at forty years of age. Then 
Joshua said to Caleb, ‘‘You shall have 
the city of Hebron, with all its giants, if 
you will gather together your men, and 
take it.’’ And the old soldier brought 
together his men, and led them against 
the strong city of Hebron, where was the 
tomb of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. By 
the help of the Lord, Caleb was able to 
drive out the giants, tall and mighty as 
they were. They fled from Caleb’s men 
aid went down to the shore on the west 
of the land, and lived among the people 
of that region, who were called the Phi- 
listines; while Caleb, and his children, 
and his descendants long after him, held 
oo ty of Hebron in the south of the 


After this, by command of the Lord, 
Joshua divided the land among the tribes. 
Two tribes and half of another tribe had 
already received their land on the east of 
Jordan; so there were nine tribes and a 
half tribe to receive their shares. Judah, 
one of the largest, had the mountain 
country west of the Dead Sea, from He- 
bron to Jerusalem; Simeon was on the 
South toward the desert; Benjamin was 
north of Judah on the east, toward the 
Jordan, and Dan north of Judah on the 
west, toward the Great Sea. 

In the middle of the country, around 
the city of Shechem, and the two moun- 
tains, Ebal and Gerizim, where Joshua 
had read the law to the people, was the 
land of the tribe of Ephraim. This was 
one of the best parts of all the country, 
for the soil was rich and there were many 
Springs and streams of water. And here, 
Near Mount Ebal, they buried the body 
“3 their tribe-father Joseph, which they 
+ kept in its coffin of stone, unburied, 
vind Since they left Egypt, more than 
orty years before. As Joshua himself 
pilonged to the tribe of Ephraim, his 

ome was also in this land. 

orth of Ephraim, and reaching from 
th river Jordan to the Great Sea, was 
- land of the other half of the tribe of 

anasseh. Both tribes of Ephraim and 

Fa nasseh had sprung from Joseph. So 

%seph’s descendants had two tribes, as 
an been promised by Jacob whén he was 

ut to die. 

_ northern part of the land was di- 

th among four tribes. Issacher was 

~ south, Asher on the west beside 
reat Sea, Zebulun was in the middle 

_ mg the mountains, and Naphtali was 
north, and by the lake afterward 


v 








called the Sea of Galilee. At that time 
this lake was called the Sea of Kinno- 
reth, because the word “kinnor’’ means 
“a harp,” and as they thought that this 
lake was shaped somewhat like a harp, 
they named it “the Harp-Shaped .Sea.” 
“™ But altho all the land had been divided, 
it had not all been completely conquered. 
Nearly all the Canaanite people were 
there, still living upon the land, tho in 
the mountain region they were under the 
rule of the Israelites. But on the plain 
beside the Great Sea, on the west of the 
land, were the Philistines, a very strong 
people whom the Israelites had not yet 
met in war, tho the time was coming 
when they would meet them, and suffer 
from them. 

And even among the mountains were 
many cities where the Canaanite people 
still lived, and in some of these cities 
they were strong. Years afterward, when 
Joshua the great warrior was no longer 
living, many of these people rose up to 
trouble the Israelites, The time came 
when the tribes of Israel wished often 
that their fathers had driven out or en- 
tirely destroyed the Canaanites, before 
they ceased the war and divided ‘the land. 

But when Joshua divided the land, 
and sent the tribes to their new homes, 
peace seemed to reign over all the coun- 
try. Up to this time we have spoken of 
all this land as the land of Canaan, but 
now and henceforth it was to be called 
“The Land of Israel,” or “The Land of 
the Twelve Tribes,’’ for it was now their 
home. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


























Why Reddy Fox Has No Friends 


The Green Meadows lay peaceful and 
still. Mother Moon, sailing high over. 
head, looked down upon them and smiled 
and smiled, flooding them with her sil- 
very light. All day long the Merry Little 
Breezes of Old Mother West Wind had 
romped there among the asters and gold- 
enrod. They had played tag thru the cat 
rushes around the Smiling Pool. For very 
misehief they had rubbed the fur of the 
Field Mice babies the wrong way and had 
blewn a fat green fly right out of Grand- 
father Frog’s mouth just as his lips came 
together with a smack. Now they were 
safely tucked in bed behind the Pywrple 
Hills, und so they missed the midnight 
feast at the foot of the Lone Pine. 

But Reddy Fux was there. You can 
always count on Keddy Fox to be about 
when mischief or good times are 
afoot, especially after Mr. Sun has pulled 
his nightcap on. 

Jimmy Skunk was there. If there is 
any mischief Reedy Fox does not think of 
Jimmy Skunk will be sure to discover it. 

Billy Mink was there. Yes indeed, Billy 
Mink was there! Billy Mink is another 
mischief maker. When Reddy Fox and 
Jimmy Skunk are playing pranks or in 
trouble of any kind you are certain to 
find Billy Mink close by. That is, you 
are certain to find him if you look sharp 
enough. But Billy Mink is so slim, he 
moves so quickly, and his wits are so 
sharp, that he is not seen half so often 
as the others. F 

With Billy Mink came his cousin, 
Shadow the Weasel. who is sly and cruel. 
No one likes Shadow the Weasel. 

Little Joe Otter and Jerry Muskrat 
came. ‘They were late, for the legs of 
Little Joe Otter are so short that he is a 
slow traveler on land, while Jerry Musk- 
rat feels much more at home in the 
water than on the dry ground. ~ 

Of course Peter Rabbit was _ there. 
Without him no party on the Green 
Meadows would be complete, and Peter 
likes to be abroad at night even better 
than by day. With Peter came his 
cousin, Jumper the Hare, who had come 
down from the Pine Forest for a visit. 

Boomer the Nighthawk and Hooty the 
Owl completed the party, tho Hooty had 
not been invited and no one knew that 
he was there. 

Each was to contribute something to 
the feast—the thing that he liked best. 
Such an array as Mother Moon looked 
down upon! Reddy Fox had brought a 
plump, tender chicken, stolen from 
Farmer Brown’s dooryard. 

Very quietly, like a thin, brown shadow, 
Billy Mink had slipped up to the duck 
pond and—alas! Now Mother Quack had 
one less in her pretty little flock than 
when as jolly, round, red Mr. Sun went 
to bed behind the Purple Hills, she had 
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ovlds Greatest 
Vacation Bargain 


Farm folks have such downright GOOD TIMES at 
the State Fair. 


No wonder nearly 400,000 people from all parts 
of America make it their big outing and holiday 


every summer. 


You can watch the races, the cir- 


cus thrillers, the fireworks and bands—or you can 
wander through the pleasure-seeking crowds in the 
mammoth pavilions past miles of exhibits—or you 
can just LOAF and forget everything else but the 


genuine joy of living. 


Just read this list of fun-features: 
hippodrome, 
spectacle—“Rome Under 
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auto races, 
giant fireworks 
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auto show, the 
Nero”, 
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midway, 


six bands, 


ssohn’s oratorio “Elijah”, national dog show, team 
pulling contests, 80-acre free camp, band contest, 
old fiddlers’ contest, radio show— 


—continuous women’s programs, 40 acres of ma- 
chinery and conveniences, 7,000 head of live stock, 
farm produce displays, demonstrations of improved 
farming, mammoth boys and girls club show, fruit 
show, flower show of 500,000 blooms, dairy show, 


etc., etc., etc. 


Enjoy this world’s greatest outing yourself, thig 


summer. 


Bring the whole family. 


They will all 


have the time of their lives. 
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counted her babies as they tucked their 
heads under their wings. 

Little Joe Otter had been fishing and 
he brought a great fat brother of the 
lamented Tommy Trout, who didn’t mind. 

Jerry Muskrat brought up from the 
mud of the river bottom some fine fresh 
water clams, of which he is very fond. 

Jimmy Skunk stole three big eggs from 
the nest of old Gray Goose. 

Peter Rabbit and Jumper the Hare 
rolled up a great, tender, fresh cabbage. 

Boomer the Nighthawk said that he was 
very sorry, but he was on a diet of in- 
sects, which he must swallow one at a 
time, so to save trouble hé had swallowed 
them as he caught them. 

Now Hooty the Owl is a glutton and is 
lazy. “Reddy Fox and Jimmy Skunk 
and Billy Mink are sure to bring some- 
thing I like, so what is the use of spend- 
ing my time hunting for what someone 
else will get for me?” said he to himself. 
So Hooty the Owl went very tarly to the 
Lone Pine wand hid among the thick 
branches where no one could see him. 

Shadow the Weasel is sly and a thief 
and lives by his wits. So because he had 
rather steal than be honest, he too went 
to the midnight spread with nothing but 
his appetite. 

(Continued next week) 





FIGHTING PLANT LICE | 


Continued dry weather has favored the 
increase of plant aphids or plant lice, says 
B. B. Fulton of the entomology depart- 
ment, Iowa State College. There are 
many different kinds and colors of lice 
and nearly every plant or family of plants 
has its own species of plant louse. In 
several places this year, the melon aphis 
is becoming quite severe. 

Aphids suck the plant juices and must 
be controlled by a spray or dust in con- 
tact with them. Dust may be applied 





either with a regular dust gun, by means 
of a cheese cloth bag, or by shaking the 
dust from a can or pail which has holes 
punched in the bottom. 

A nicotine dust may be purchased 
ready made or one can prepare it by 
mixing one fluid ounce of nicotine sul- 
phate with one pound of lime. The mix- 
ture may be put in a small container 
with a few stones end shook for about 
five minutes. It should either be used at 
once or kept in airtight containers. 

One pound of good soap dissolved in 
four gallons jof water makes a good 
spray. One part of nicotine sulphate 
in one thousand parts of soft water, with 
2 litle soap added, provides the most 
effective spray. 

The important point to keep in mind is 
that the spray or dust must come in con- 
tact with the insects. If the leaves are 
tightly curled, the results will not be 
good On many plants, melons for exX- 
ample, it is necessdry to hit the under 
sides of the leaves, 





HARVESTING SWEET CLOVER FOR 
SEED 


Sweet clover may be harvested readily 
with a binder, binding and shocking it 
like a small grain crop, or by cutting with 
a mower and raking and stacking similar 
to the way alfalfa grown for seed ig 
handled, suggests L. E. Willoughby, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural college agronomy 
specialist. 

Sweet clover should be cut about the 
time three-fourths of the seed pods be- 
come dark. Raking or shocking the 
straw when in a very dry, brittle, condi- 
tion should be avoided as the seed will 
shatter badly at such times. Mowing 
the seed crop usually causes more shate 
tering than binding. The sweet clover 
should be hulled or threshed after it ip 
thoroughly dry. 
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Making better mattresses has been the constant 
ideal of the SQUARE BRAND manufacturers for 


more than two score years. 


New and exclusive methods of thoroughly cleaning 


cotton have been devised. 


An elaborate vacuum 


cleaning system separates all dust and grit from the . 
cotton fibre and makes it light and springy. 


‘Then special machiner 


was developed to weave 


these tiny cotton spirals imto thin, gossamer webs. 
Layer upon layer of these webs make the mattresa 
filling. Extra thickness is provided across the mid- 
dle where the most wear comes, 


‘A SQUARE BRAND Mattress always keeps its 


shape. 


furniture dealer about it. 


No lumpiness nor pulling apart, because 
it is so expertly made throughout. 


ust ask yous 


Chittenden & Eastman Company 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 


Manufacturers of Mattresses and Upholstery 
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SUCCESS 


For 52 years Gem City Business 
has seven tog ges nt youn 
men_and women to. expert, wel 
pid Private Secretaries, Accountants, 
eachers, etc- 
Gem City Business Coll. 
linois — 


cy, i 0) 
$100.000. calles building: 20 
teachers; personal supervision by three 
sons of founder; tuition nominal; 
Quincey living inexpensive. 
64-PAGE R BOOK FREE— 
Illustrated; describes all courses; 
write today. Address the President. 


D. L. MUSSELMAN, Quincy, tll, 
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Triple ‘‘B’’ All-Purpose 
Salt is Kiln-Dried (all 
moisture removed). Es- 
pecially suitable for 
cooking or table use. 
Brings out the full fla- 
vor in food and meats. 
In convenient 25 and 50 
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: THE BARTON SALT COMPAAT be used for eny farm 
over nae a urpose. There is a 
ve Gay conan 0 ene arton dealer near you. 





The Barton Salt Company 


Hutchinson, Kansas 
'B 


ALL-PURPOSE SALT 


FREE: Barton’s Farm Profit Book Contains 


Real Farm Profit-making Facts. At 
dealer’s or writ¢ us. 











Get a Farm 


On the S00 Line in North Dakota er Northern Min- 
nesota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
at prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
plan or easy terms. Say which state interested in. 
Ask about homeseekers rates. Send for {nformation 


HS, FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn, 














{Our Sabbath 


By HENRY WALLACE 


——_- 
School Lesson 
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these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo} 


This statement may not always apply to 
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Paul In Prison at Philippi 


(Notes on the Sabbath School les- 
son for August 30, 1925. Acts 16:16-40. 
Printed Acts 16:19-34.) 


“But when her masters saw that the 
hope of their gain was gone, they laid 
hold on Paul and Silas, and dragged 
them into the market-place before the 
rulers, (20) and when they had brought 
them unto the magistrates, they said, 
These men, being Jews, do exceeding- 
ly trouble our city, (21) and set forth 
customs which it is not lawful for us 
to receive, or to observe, being Ro- 
mans. (22) And the multitude rose up 
together against them, and the magis- 
trates rent their garments off them, 
and commanded to peat them with 
rods. (23) And when they had laid 
many stripes upon them, they cast 
them into prison, charging the jailer 
to keep them safely; (24) who, having 
received such a charge, cast them into 
the inner prison, and made their feet 
fast in the stocks. (25) But about mid- 
night, Paul and Silas were praying and 
singing hymns‘ unto God, and the pris- 
oners were listening to them; (26) and 
suddenly there was a great earthquake, 
so that the foundations of the prison 
house were shaken: and immediately 
all the doors were opened; and every 
one’s bands were loosed. (27) And the 
jailer, being roused out of sleep and 
seeing the prison doors open, drew his 
sword and was about to kill himself, 
supposing that the prisoners had es- 
caped, (28) But Paut cried with a loud 
voice, saying, Do thyself no harm; for 
we are all here. (29) And he called for 
lights, and sprang in, and, trembling 
for fear, fell down before Paul and 
Silas, (30) and brought them out and 
said, Sirs, what must I do to be saved? 
(21) And they said, Believe on the 
Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved, 
thou and thy house. (32) And they 
spake the word of the Lord unto him, 
with all that were in his house. (33) 
And he took them the same hour of 
the night, and washed their stripes; 
and was baptized, he and all his, im- 
mediately. (34) And he brought them 
up into his house, and set food before 
them, and rejoiced greatly with all his 
house, having believed in God.” 


There are three principal points in 
this lesson: First, the arrest and im- 
prisonment of Paul and Silas at Philip 
pi (Acts 16:22-24); second, their mi- 
raculous deliverance (Acts, 16:25-30); 
third, the conversion of their jailer 
(Acts, 16:31-34). 

The circumstances which led to the 
arrest were as follows: Paul, having 
what he believed to be a Divine inti- 
mation that his future work was to be 
in Europe, came directly into Mace- 
donia, the province of Europe nearest 
Asia, and to its chief city, Philippi. It 
might here be remarked that in all his 
future work he confined his labors to 
the large centers of population, and not 
to the rural districes such as Derbe 
and Lystra. Philippi was a Roman 
colony, a military and civil outpost of 
that all-conquering nation, located on 
one of the great Roman roads, which 
were to the Roman empire what the 


great lines of railroads are to the 
United States. The citizens of the 
colonies were regarded as Roman 


citizens; or, to put it in another way, 
it was a colony of Roman citizens, 
the chief object of which was to domi- 
nate and control Macedonia and the 
adjoining province of Thracia, the spe- 
cial object the control of the gold 
mines in Thracia, upon the border of 
which province Philippi was located. 





From a business point of view it was 


to the mountainous country around it, 
a rich gold and silver mining district 
in those days, what Denver now is to 
the Rocky Mountain district. The 
mountain trade, whether of mining, 
stock growing or agriculture, centered 
in Philippi, and it therefore had great 
commercial as well as military impor. 
tance. 

The damsel with the spirit of divi. 
nation was probably a priestess of the 
establishment on Mount Maemus, who 
had been secured by a little knot of 
speculators in Philippt to tell the for. 
tunes of those of the mountain folk 
who came to that city for the purpose 
of trade. She is said to have had the 
spirit of a python or serpent, hence 
was supposed to be endowed with su- 
perior wisdom and sagacity. Paul evi- 
dently regards her as being under the 
control of an evil spirit or demon. 
Having a person of this kind under 
their control, her masters, who 
charged large fees for her fortune 
telling, no doubt found the speculation 
in this poor slave very profitable, 

Meanwhile, Paul, finding no syna- 
gogue in Philippi, and learning that a 
number of Jewish women had a prayer 
place on the river side, just outside 
the city walls, began to worship with 
them, and, being a Jew, and a lea:ned 
Jew at that, soon won their confidence, 
The meetings increased in numbers 
daily, and it was soon noised thruout 
Philippi that there were a couple of 
strangers in the city who, at the Jew- 
ish prayer meeting, from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, preached about the “most 
high God” and the way of salvation. 

Naturally, this would attract public 
attention, not merely among the citi- 
zens of Philippi, but among the visit- 
ors, Greeks, Jew and barbarian, who 
attended the market-place outside the 
city, and as Paul and the other wor- 
shipers went every Sabbath, perhaps 
from day to day, thru the market to 
the prayer place, crowds followed them 
—and, among others, the possessed 
damsel, who, in her hysterical way, 
cried out: “These men are the sel 
vants of ‘the most high God,’ which 
show unto us ‘the way of salvation’.” 
This she did many days. Not wishing 
his gospel to receive commendation 
from sucha questionable source, Paul 
turning and fixing his piercing eyes 
on her, said, not to the damsel, but to 
the spirit which controlled her: “I 
command thee, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, to come out of her.” The power 
which possessed her was broken by 
the Superior Power, and he came out 
the same hour. 

Freed from this control, the damsel 

was entirely useless to the speculators, 
and then there was trouble at hand. 
Whenever a man attacks a rooted evil, 
be it the saloon business, the gambling 
business, the lottery, or the lobby, he 
will have trouble. The real reason of 
the trouble is seldom told. It was not 
told in this case. A mob was raised, 
Paul and Silas were caught, taken it 
side the city walls to the public meet- 
ing place for all business, unto the 
police, and by them brought before the 
magistrates who governed the Romana 
colonies, under three charges: First, 
that they were Jews to begin with— 
people always under suspicion; sec 
ond, that they were disturbers of the 
peace of the city; third, that they 
taught customs that it was not lawful 
*for Roman citizens to observe; in oth 
er words, they were preaching a néeW 
form of religion which the Roman go” 
ernment had not authorized. 

It is not at all surprising that these 
magistrates disregarded all forms 
law in this case. They were accu® 
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'jomed to dealing with complaints aris- 


jng in the outside market in the most 
gummary manner and without much 
regard to right or justice. They there- 
fore applied the bastinado and scourge 
to these prisoners, precisely as they 
would have done had some wild moun- 
taineer been brought in on any sort 
of charge; and then committed them 
to prison. 

The peculiar bearing of these pris- 
oners attracted the attention of their 
fellow prisoners, and doubtless also of 
the jailer. With their feet fast in the 
stocks, which may be described as a 
x12-inch plank, with two openings 
large. enough to admit the legs, then 
another 2x12 spiked down on top of 
that, with openings in it large enough 
for the arms,.and another timber still 
on top of that, these prisoners neither 
moaned nor cried nor complained, but 
sang praises to the God strange to that 
country, doubtless the psalms of David 
describing his deliverance from trou- 


' ple. Then came an earthquake that 


shook the foundations of the prison 
and loosed the bands of the prisoners. 
The keeper of the prison, in alarm, 
drawing his sword to kill himself and 
thus avoid the more painful death that 
came to the Roman jailer for disre- 
garding duty, was arrested by Paul’s 
yoice crying: “Do thyself no harm; 
for we are all here.” We can readily 
realize the confusion, the alarm, the 
sensation which all this occasioned, 
and the wonderful composure and self- 
control of the prisoners. Whether this 
earthquake was foreseen or a direct 
act of miraculous power, it matters 
not. 

Under these circumstances, we are 
not surprised that the jailer, who had 
heard in the market-place of “the most 
high God,” the salvation which Paul 
preached, who had heard them singing 
psalms in praise of this God during the 
night, should come in trembling and 
saying: “Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved?” For this question at this hour 
implies some previous knowledge in @ 
general way of the gospel which Paul 
preached. We can not conceive of a 
man in the total darkness of heathen- 
ism asking such a question. The meet- 
ings of the prayer place had evidently 
been the talk of not merely the out- 
side market, but of the city, and natur- 
ally would attract great attention, be- 
cause the doctrines were so entirely 
hew and appealed to the deepest wants 
of human nature as no other preaching 
or doctrine that had ever been heard 
of in that section before. 

Paul’s answer, in brief, is the an- 
swer that must be given to every in- 
quiring soul: “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus and thou shalt be saved, and thy 
house.” There was evidently much 
more than is recorded here. In fact, 
the sermons reported in the Bible are 
hone of them given save in the brief- 
est detail, simply the salient points, 
which we must suppose were fully en- 
larged upon at the time of delivery. 

Released supernaturally’ from the 
stocks, the jailer took them to his own 
toom in the prison, attended to their 
Wants, made them comfortable, wash- 
ing their wounds, providing them with 
4 good meal, and he and all his house- 
hold were straightway baptized, and 
there was great joy in that prison, and 
in that family. Paul evidently be- 
Hieved in sudden conversions, and did 
hot hesitate to take into the church 
Men who gave evidence of a sincere 
change in the purpose of their lives, 
demanding as a condition of baptism 
and admission to the church a profes- 
sion only of the great elementary first 
Principles of Christianity. 
ne that here, as in all his reported 
a Paul puts in the forefront 
ag yhrist and Him crucified. To 
tation he presents Himmas the real- 
Scien of on Old Testament pro- 
essarily “oy shows that He must nec- 
Gentile a suffering Savior; to the 
Men, Hi € presents Him as the Divine 
at to “ death made atonement for 
Treen pm he presents Him as risen 
the J ead, ascended on high, and 

Udge of the world. The condi- 


tions of salvation with Paul were the 
personal acceptance of this Jesus as 
their Savior, and unquestioned obedi- 
ence to His will. This is the very 
core and essence of Christianity, and 
wherever it is sincerely and earnestly 
preached, wins the hearts and con- 
fidence of men—be they Jews or Gen- 
tiles. 


In the morning, the magistrates sent 
word that Paul and Silas should be re- 
leased from prison. When the jailer 
told this to Paul, and told them to go 
in peace, Paul objected to this private 
dismissal. The ground of his objec- 
tion was that as they had publicly 
beaten them—Roman citizens and un- 
condemned—they would have to come 
and bring them out publicly. When 
the magistrates heard that they were 
Romans, they feared, and came and 
begged them to leave the city. They 
went to the house.of Lydia after leav- 
ing the prison, and after talking to the 
brethren and comforting them, depart- 
ed on their way to Thessalonia. 
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No. 2508—Smart Frock. 


Striped linen 
fashions this simple sports style, to which 
collar, tie and side plaits lend chic. A 
straight front and back section with ki- 


sleeves and plaited inset sections 
re stitched at perforations. Cut in 


mon 
that 


- sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 


bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 32- 
inch contrasting. 


No. 2490—Junior Frock. <A frock that 
mothers will appreciate for their little 
daughters of 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years, is 
expressed in this pattern. ‘There are two 
parts to the pattern, four seams to be 
sewed, neck and sleeves bound, hem 
turned and the frock entirely completed. 
It is possible te make several dresses in 
one afternoon. Size 8 requires 1% yards 
of 36 or 40-inch material. 


No. 2499—Afternoon Frock. Charming 
afternoon frock with four-piece circular 
skirt that is beautifully designed for sum- 
mer and fall wear, is expressed in this 
pattern. The miniature sketches show 
exactly how your material looks after it is 
cut out. The circular sections are joined 
together and stitched at perforations to 
waist. Note the simplicity in small 
sketches. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 4% yards of 40-inch material. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly, 






flavor. 





on top! 


It’s the favor—marvelous, inde- 
scribable—that makes Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes the leading seller 
among ready-to-eat cereals. 


Look out! Two winners 
are coming! The flavor 
makes boys and girls pals 
with Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 


Kellogg’s makes the farmers’ corn into crisp, golden 
flakes that have never been equaled for marvelous 
The year’s crop of a 485-acre farm is neces- 
sary every day to satisfy the demand. Each deli- 
cious, golden-toasted flake has a flavor-thrill for all. 
More than 2,000,000 quarts of milk or cream and 
tons of fruit are used daily with Kellogg’s. 
_ for breakfast! For sale at all grocers. 
leading hotels and restaurants. 


Why Kellogg’s is always 







Try it 
Served in 


Over-fresh ALWAYS 

Ke "s exclasive inner- 
9 Rotiese © se pa heeps 
Kellogg's Corn Flakes toasty- 
crisp. 














the advertisements 


The story of man’s progress is written dail 
messages from all corners of the globe. 

Yet the progress that concern 
brushes, shoes and automobiles 
you can measure as you read. 

Advertisements are your local yardsticks. 
the best your own dealers carry. 

If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
he you save for th 


Your Yardstick 


on-the printed page—in 
Only history can measure it. 
ou most—the better talcums, tooth- 
at can give you daily satisfaction— 


They tell of the new and 


e new and best tomorrow. 


Let the advertisements keep you alert, progressive. 




















For cleaning: 
Dairy utensils 
Poultry houses 
Garages 

Hog houses 





Outside toilets 
an 
50 other uses 


BuyIt—TryIt—Notethe Difference 


YEAR after year there are thou- 
sands of housewives who have made 
their year’s supply of homemade 
soap with Lewis’ Lye, the famous 
soapmaker. Lewis’ Lyeis packed in 
the safety friction top can, with the 
same merits which have won to it 
millions of soapmakers for half a 
century. Insist on Lewis’ Lye. It 
will give you the utmost in value and 
satisfaction. If you haven’t a copy 


of “The Truth About A Lye” mail this ad for it to-day. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 


Dept. G 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the subject—of great value to 
who are seriously trying to get ahead. 
Get this valuable booklet. We want 


ow" 
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*O STONE BUILDING - 


— —COUPON— — 

H. O. Stone & Co. 

Chicago’s Oldest Business House | 

H. O. Stone Bidg., Chicago 
coendoud ua, Suoctoenn ier 
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| Name....sceccccccccccscosecseeccess 
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Every Day You Need 


KEDONA 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


: Gills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 





WHE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

Bo. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and telle 
bow to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tellico how to rid the dog 
of ficas and to help prevent disease. 

"f Bo, 160—8O0G BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common bog diseases. 

No. 185—-MOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete bog wallow. 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent discase, 





fireso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 


ANIMAL (NDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


eee 











hard your horses fit and sound 
with Gombault’s Caustic Balsam. 
muon tor 8 years a0 » vetinble and ¢ ‘ective 





ipavia. i 
horoughpin, ‘ 
i, tie, Fi 
Wire Cuts, 


It won't cause scars or discolor hair. Apply it 
yourself—directions with bottle. $2.00 per bottle 


et druggists, or direct u receipt of price. § 
The Lawrence- Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 


BALSAM 


"Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 

















THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 





——— 





Fiftieth Convention of the American 
Poultry Association 


By HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY 


Having had the pleasure of attend- 
ing the sessions of the American Poul- 
try Association at what has been 
called the most constructive meeting 
of its history, I am bringing to the 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer poultry 
department bits of the discussion 
which led to the practical adoption of 
the most helpful measure ever passed 
by this meeting of poultry breeders 
met in conference over the poultry in- 
terests of our United States and Can- 
ada. 


It is well to remember, as was said 
last year, that the poultry business 
is not merely a hobby; it is a great 
food production industry second to 
none in livestock markets, and any- 
thing which promotes the poultry in- 


terests is-of interest to both producer © 


and consumer. The farmer himsclif 
does not see the industry as it is—he 
is too close to get a good perspective, 
When the farmer reads that a system 
of registration of chickens was worked 
out in the convention ofthe American 
Poultry Association; that said plan 
has been reported back to a committee 
which will confer with a committee 
from the Investigators and Instructors 
Association, the Baby Chick and Mar- 
keting Associations, and be presented 
for approval and passage to the Ameri- 
can Poultry Association convention 
next year when the national meeting 
is to’ be held in Portland, Oregon, the 
farmer may scoff. 

Some of the members at this con- 
vention scoffed. They told of the trag- 
edies in livestock pedigreeing; of pad- 
ded records and false pedigrees, and 
wanted to be shown. While this 
“barging” and discussion sometimes 
made the sparks fly, it accomplished 
its object which was to bring out all 
the angles of the questions under dis- 
cussion. 

Professor Jull, of the Department of 
Agriculture, spoke as a member of the 
association rather than a representa- 
tive of the government, following the 
presentation of a paper by Judge D. E. 
Hale, of Illinois, on “The Necessity 
for Registration and Certification of 
Standard-Bred Fowls.” 

Professor Jull said in part that this 
work was desirable, and one of the 
most constructive works tho compli- 
cated and complex and has to be 
adopted only after careful considera- 
tion. Not writing shorthand, and hav- 
ing no papers presented for the press, 
I regret that I can not give this talk in 
entirety. The notes jotted down as 
the professor spoke touch the high 
points. I quote: 

“This work is already in progress. 
States are now selling chicks and 
breeding stock on a registered basis. 
It is unfortunate that there has been 
no centralization—no leadership two 
consolidate organization. Accreditiza- 
tion (some call it certification) has to 
do with the improvement and quality 
of eggs sent to hatcheries. It em- 
bodies culling of breeds, culling of 
hatchery flocks, culling of chicks. The 
states have gone ahead independently. 
Hence, we have prabably ten or 
twelve different systems, which we 
are trying to harmonize and to adopt 
unifoym laws. Registration is made 
more complex by the fact that two or 
three states have been selling c_.icks 
on a graded basis on production of 
dam (California), tentative rules in 
New Jersey. 

“Despite the complexity of different 
systems, registration is coming. It is 
not detrimental to the small breeder 
if properly organized, but one could 





not expect small breeders of ten to 
twelve birds to be inspected. Regis- 
tration is in the embryo stage. I hbe- 
lieve it will take two or three years to 
complete.” 


Professor Jull offered a tentative 
plan which included rules and regula- 
tions for the states themselves. Uni- 
form plans for all gtates with the ob- 
ject of general improvement for all 
states. 


“A number of states are now offi- 
cially conducting agglutination tests 
for the detection of white diarrhea. 
The accreditization of home flocks is 
being carried on in some states (rec- 
ord flocks as in Iowa). This leads to 
the certification of individuals. Until 
we have an adequate system of inspec- 
tion work no registration can be car- 
ried on. Inspection is needed as a 
check and safety valve. It should in- 
clude size of eggs. This is important 
both from the marketing and breeding 
standpoint. Relatively the size of eggs 
is gone down. The states have devel- 
oped certification in a haphazard way. 
It would be highly democratic if a com- 
mittee could be appointed to confer 
with committees of investigators and 
instructors’—which was done. 

Judge Hale said: “Somebody is go- 
ing to do it. Private companies have 
started and stopped. I have the feel- 
ing that the American Poultry Associa- 
tion should be the supreme court in 
the poultry world. We must have rec- 
ords made by the Americgn Poultry 
Association. Then people will ‘be- 
lieve. The work could be carried on 
from the office of the secretary till 
such time as the board of registration 
can be appointed.” 

Mr. Clark (National Association of 
Marketing) on registration said: 

“About two and a half million fowls 
in the country have some kind of gov- 
ernment prestige for their quality. 
Eighteen states have state marketing 
associations, certification, etc. What 
state marketing men hope to bring 
about is a national, uniform scheme of 
eggs, chicks, exhibits. We need na- 
tional breeders behind government 
agencies, The government agencies 
are employees. I[ always keep this 
quotation from Abraham Lincoln in 
my note books: ‘The legitimate ob- 
ject of government is to do for the peo- 
ple what they can’t do for themselves. 
In all that people can do for thgm- 
selves, the government ought not to 
interfere.’ 

“There is demand for standards of 
quality, and standards of trade rela- 
tionship. There is the basis of pure- 
bred animal registration; the basis of 
standardization of commodities (auto- 
mobile companies realized that autos 
should be made with the same distance 
between the wheels). There are stand- 
ards for breeds. We now have five 
types of work in five different direc- 
tions. A breeders’ organization ought 
to dictate the road. We want a broad 
general basis to give credit high 
enough to raise the general quality of 
chickens, but not high enough to dis- 
courage the small breeder. 

“The first step might be accredited 
flocks judged by the standard of per- 
fection of the American Poultry Asso- 
ciation. I hope the flocks will be 
bended by sealed fedcral state band. 
Numbers could be assigned to flocks 
— to 100 for one flock, etc. They 
would be handled as flocks. This calls 
for federal and state accredits by phys- 
ical handling and scoring and would 
be called United States accredited. 
Blocks if accredited and tested for 





white diarrhea and found free 
be United States federal accred 
free from white diarrhea. 4 

Flocks that laid 200 eggs per indivig 
ual per year would be United Statg 
federal accredited, free from white qj 
arrhea, certified 200 eggs or better,” _ 

The answer to “Who culls?” wag; 
“Cull on the basis of the food and may. 
ket act by United States agent. At 
present the United States agent jp. 
spects and grades cars of fruit. ete, 
and thousands of cars are sold to dig. 
tant customers on these reports. The 
inspectors should meet the exactions 
of the American Poultry Association,” 
(Mr. Clark would add a class for exhj. 
bition quality). 

The committee appointed on regis. 
tration to confer with committee from 
other organizations is M. F. Delano, 
Vineyard Haven, Mass.; D. E. Hale, 
Glen Ellyn, [ll., and George Robertson, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


From the Side Lines 
Registration 

“The American Poultry Association 
should take this work. It has the age, 
standing, prestige. The contests held 
to determine egg production records 
should tell the story of breeds. The 
colleges have gone to seed on meat 
production. They are trying to make 
Leghorns out of heavy breeds. Poul 
try has two messages, only one of them 
is eggs—eggs and meat. We can only 
preserve dual quality by having the 
breeds go on standard lines,” 

“If breeders can advertise eggs from 
registered flocks headed by champion 
males, there will be increased demand, 
We can’t say there won’t be some false 
records claimed, but poultrymen are ag 
honest as men in any other business, 
A man sold over 600 pigs from one reg- 
istered sow in one spring. A dairy- 
man made his record by putting cream 
in milk while milking.” 






A protester said: “Pedigreeing is 
the bane of progress, and preserves 
culls to sell to unsuspecting persons, 
The small breeder can’t afford to trap 
nest.” (The answer to this is that the 
man who can’t afford to trap nest is 
the man who reaps the most benefit 
from being able to replenish his stock 
with birds, or eggs from the flock of 
the man who has the time to trap.) 

“Two full brothers may be as like 
as two peas in a pod, and one be a 
good breeder, the other nothing.” 
(True, but this intangible quality of 
prepotency may be handed down ia 
the next generation.) 


Poultry at the Iowa State Fair 


A poultry show at the Iowa State 
Fair this summer as large as most of 
the national shows and larger than 
any previously witnessed at the Iowa 
State Fair, is promised by V. G. War- 
ner, of Bloomfield, superintendent of 
the poultry department. 

The show at the state fair has been 
growing consistently for a number of 
years, until it is now regarded as one 
of the premier poultry events of the 
mid-west. Offerings include: 

American division, $680; Asiatic di 
vision, $168; Mediterranean division, 
$386; English division, $238; Polish 
division, $48; Dutch division, $36; 
Game Bantams, $48; ornamental Bal 
tams, $102; miscellaneous, $12; c& 
pons, $18; turkeys, $73; ducks 
$227.50; geese, $169; Iowa Boys’ and 
Girls’ Poultry Club, $456; pigeons, 
$101. ° 


A gentleman whose name we did 
not get, stated at the meeting of the 
American Poultry Association that the 
scales on a bird’s legs never change 
making a photograph of the legs a ree 
ord which could not be mistaken. This 
gentleman said he had made 4 study 
of birds’ legs for fifteen years, and 
that a photograph of the legs affixed 
to a certificate of registration would 
make a change in the identity ‘of the 
bird impossible. The photograph, 
course, would be taken in the same 
position, 
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Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 

are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
yenewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department sre answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 


tifcate number. 


” Investors’ Guide Will Guide 
No More 


The Investors’ Daily Guide, a firm 
jocated in Kansas City and New York, 
and which advertised that it would 
make money for farmers who wanted 
to gamble on the board of trade, is 
no more. A newspaper report says: 

“A fraud order has been issued by 
the postoffice department in Washing- 
ton against the Investors’ Daily Guide, 
1016 Baltimore avenue, Kansas City, 
of which H. C, Schauble is given as 
manager. The concern also operated 
an office in New York, given as 63 and 
65 Wall street, and both offices came 
under the fraud order. 

“The concern operated in grain spec- 
wiation and scores of complaints have 
been made. It dealt in ‘advance and 
decline guarantees,’ and George M. 
Husser and C. E. Buehner, officials of 
the Better Business Bureau of Kansas 
City, say that farmers and merchants 
all over the country have been victim- 
ized. 

“H, E. Randall, local postoffice in- 
spector, worked up the case against 
the concern. When the evidence he 
had accumulated was presented, after 
extended hearings in Washington, the 
fraud order was issued.” 

The Service Bureau has been ad- 
vising folks for some time to beware 
of this plan and reported many deals 
to postal authorities in which folks 
had been swindled. However, we 
were pleased to have been able to 
keep many folks from biting on this 
scheme. It always pays to look up an 
investment before you send out any 
money. 


Work at Home Scheme Ended 


Last year many folks wrote us about 








, the Nile Art Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


We could not recommend the plan and 
later reported that the officers of the 
company had been indicted for their 
methods of doing business. Folks 
who had sent money and failed to get 
any return will be glad to note from 
the following that the promoters will 
at least do a little work on their part 
to settle some of the scores. This is 
what happened to the company: 

Glenn D. Fryer, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
founder of the Nile Art Company, was 
found guilty in federal court on a 
charge of using the mails to defraud. 
The jury was out five minutes. The 
government alleged that Fryer had de- 
frauded hundreds of persons thruout 
the country. His profits in a few 
months were alleged to have been 
more than $175,000. 

“Persons who bought art outfits 
from him in the home manufacture of 
lamp shades and pillow tops were led 
to believe that these articles would be 
purchased and resold by his company, 
the government alleged.” 

There are other work-at-home 
schemes appearing every day and be- 
fore you give them your money better 
inquire about it. 


Shower Baths 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Permit me a word on showers. One 
of the main points is a board floor that 
Will leave the feet clean and a place 
to hang clothes. A bucket that can be 
hoisted on a pulley with sprinkler at- 
tached does the rest, and will serve 
wd farm crew who will bring a bucket 
“4 Water @ piece. In camp the frame 

rounding the board floor can have 
ped sacks tacked over it. Even with- 
‘ € shower with a clean floor and 

bucket of water and sponge a re- 


freshing bath is available. 
Colorado, 





L. OGIVY. 
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is Supreme in the 

Spreader Field—for a 4 

Very Good Reasons “* : 
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Study these FIVE FEATURES | 


—They Save Time, Lighten Draft, and 
Add Years to the Life of the Spreader! 


PATENTED Wide-Spread Spiral—An all-important feature, in which 

the metal is cut and shaped scientifically so as to forma a continuous 

spiral that increases in diameter from the center to the ends. Spreads 5 
manure uniformly and over a wide area. No running over freshly 
spread manure on succeeding trips. 


PATENTED Auto-Steer Front Truck—A combination of the short- 
turning features of the auto-steer and the patented oscillating construc- 
tion of the front frame and axle. Perfect three-point suspension. No 
pole whipping or excess neck weight. 


PATENTED Double Ratchet Drive—An exclusive, patented operating 
mechanism regulates the distance traveled by the ratchet wheel, which 
in turn governs the speed of the apron and the volume of manure spread. 
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PATENTED Spring Chain Tightener—Automatic in action. Takes up 
all slack, whether the chain is on or off the large sprocket. 











PATENTED Drive Control—Raises or lowers chain from sprocket. In é 
S operation it either clears the links from all of the sprocket teeth at once “4 
or, when the chain is lowered, engages all of the links at once. 





Ask your local dealer to show you this efficient i 
spreader, or write direct for complete information. 


mate nt ed } INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


















606 So. Michigan Ave. yp hee Chicago, 111. 




























QUALITY 
RE 


DUCED’: laying strains. Post paid. Per 100 
—Leghorns, Large Assorted, $9. 







PRI CES: Hie Lt. Bremen fi5° Acsta. #7 
Srpoding Frock 
« Catalog Free. 


easily and quickly pulverize ‘@ 
on the farm, Fill own needs. 
Sell surplus. Save time, freight, hauling! (7 
LIMESTONE PULVERIZERS } 
ll sizes — to meet your exact needs. We tell 4 
to make money. Low prices. Catalog free, 


§.B. SEDBERRY CO., 817-E Exchange Ave., Chicags 


r ¥ 
» Fence; also Gates, Stee! Poste, Barb 44 yon on 
| Wire, Roofing. Delivered Free >< : ~ 
[on approval at Factory Prices. 
WE@PAY THE FREIGHT. J... 
Save athird. Write for free Catalog J..d-did 
- INTERLOCKING FENCE®CO, <>-<>-¢m 
x 126 MORTON, ILLS. & 


kerets, Cocks and Hens. 
ri Poultry Farm, 


















Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
















































See This Eureka Range At The lowa State Fair 


August 26th to September 4th 
Our Exhibit will be located in Section 75, Aisle 4, in Machinery Hall. 


We want the privilege and pleasure of showing it to you personally. We be- 
lieve we offer you the best and most satisfactory range that can be bought at a 


considerable saving in price. 

e Under a liberal factory guarantee. Hun- 
Sold Direct To You dreds are in use giving the best of satisfac- 
tion. Here are some of the features that make the Eureka so popular: A top that 
will never pit; burns a blue steel color and stays smooth. Has two walls of steel 
with lining of asbestos wherever exposed to the flame, instring even heat, which 
means satisfactory baking. Lids are made of gray iron with polished top, rein- 
forced and heavy so that there can be no warping. Firebox 19 inches long, 8 inches 
wide, 9 inches deep, Oven 20x13 inches; ideal for farm us. Duplex grates so 
that either wood or coal can be burned as the user wishes. These are just a few 
of the many desirable features of the Eureka, the range that satisfies. 


See the Eureka Ranges and get our prices, which range from $66.00 to $92.00. 


We can refer you to many satisfied users. Don’t fail to call on us at the Iowa 
State Fair. We want you to look over the Eureka Ranges and permit us to show 
you how they are made. If you do not attend the fair, write 


McBURNEY & JONES, State Agents, Indianola, lowa 
EUREKA RANGE CO. St. Louis, Missouri. 
























The All Enamel Eureka—One of 
Several Styles—Only $92.00 
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STOP Losing 


HOG 


Money! 
Did You Lose Any of This 


Tremendous Fortune 
Through Hog Cholera ? 


Iowa Behind U. 8S. 
Average for Less 
From Hog Cholera 


DES MOINES, July 29.—{AP)—, 
Hog cholera robbed Iowa farmers cS 
322,488 hogs during the year ending 
May, 1, according ‘to the Blue Valiey 
institute. This means that 36 oyt of 
every 1,006 hogs on Iowa farms were 
lost due to the disease. At $15 a 
head, thig cost the farmers $4,837,520. 











Anywhere from 30 million to 50 mil- 
lion dollars is lost annually from this 


This annual loss can be cut to ua S 
deadly disease in the United States. 


j a minimum if farmers will only 
study the proposition of properly 
raising hogs and the vitally im- 
portant element of vaccination. 


Most of this large loss is absolutely 
unnecessary. Usually hog cholera is 
the result of either carelessness or 
improper method of protection to 
igs. Hog cholera cannot be cured. 
t must be prevented. 


Call a Veterinarian 


‘ United States Government officials 
of the agricultural board are trying 
to advise farmers all over the country 
of the necessity of calling in a veteri- 
narian for council on hog cholera, 
Call a Veterinarian. He knows his 








profession and will save you more 
money and hogs in the long run. 


To further insure yourself against 
loss insist that he use SIOUX BRAND 
SERUM and VIRUS. 


Sioux Brand Serum and Virus are always 
identified by the Indian head trade mark. 
It is your guarantee of absolute purity, 
potency and money in the bank. 
































What a Missouri farmer says— 


O years ago MartinLown, Aberdeen Angus cattle, and I 

near Duenweg, Missouri, wanted the buildings to appear 

painted his property with Eagle in keeping with the quality of 
White Lead and Eagle Sublimed _ the cattle.” 

Blue Lead. Mr. Lown is not only a good 

Here is what Mr. Lown says farmer, but a good business man. 

today: He knows theeconomy of protect- 


ing farm property with lead 
paint —for its long life, 
and the increased valu- 
ation and community 
standing it gives a farmer. 

“The Farmer's Eagle,” 
an invaluable book, was 


“My property was painted 
with Eagle White Lead 
and Eagle Sublimed Blue 
Lead two years ago. I 
am exceptionally well 
pleased with the wear- 
ing qualities of your 





lead, as it still looks like written expressly for you. 
new. Our specialty is Write today for your free 
raising pure full-blooded copy. 


The Eagle-Picher Lead Company - 885-H 208 South Le Salle Street - Chicago 


_. EAGLE White Lead 


PURE OLD DUTCH PROCESS 
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HE cook staggered out with an armful 
of supplies, and Old Misery slipped 
thru the rear window. The dusk was 
thickening, and all the band were in 
front of the house. Bending double, the 
mountain man made for the north side of 
the valley and found it dark night inside 
the timber. His unerring sense of loca- 
tion permitted him to penetrate the 
growth in a straight line to the opening; 
and, passing around to the west, he took 
up his position in the spot from which 
he had spied on Martin two hours before. 
His ears rather than his eyes told him 
when the outlaw leader entered the open- 
ing. There came the sound of steel grat- 
ing on stones and the softer sound of dirt 
being thrown aside. Old Misery wormed 
his way into the opening and was quite 
close to Martin as the latter finished his 
labors and with a grunt of satisfaction 
started for the timber. The mountain 
man rose and walked after him, his form 
bent far forward, altho there was no sky- 
line to betray his presence. 

He trailed Martin to a point due north 
of the cabin, then waited until the man 
began working his way farther east. He 
knew why Martin had halted before mak- 
ing a detour around the eastern end of 
the valley, and he was not surprised when 
he advanced to the foot of a big pine and 
with his toe located a mound of needles. 

Rapidly exploring the contents of sev- 
eral bags, his lips parted in a snarl as 
his fingers came in contact with rings 
and pins and odd pieces of jewelry. The 
other bags contained gold in dust and 
nuggets, the booty doubtless obtained from 
homeward-bound parties of gold hunters, 
or else stolen in some of the camps or 
towns over the ridge. What he had un- 
earthed he carried for a short distance 
after the man ahead and cached it at the 
edge of the opening. 

Then he tore a limb from a sapling and 
tossed it on the ground. Bending low, 
he raced at top speed for the end of the 
log house. Halting beneath the window, 
he listened. The long room was dark and 
seemed to be deserted. From the front 
came the idle talk of the men. With a 
lithe movement he slipped thru the win- 
dow and astounded Gilbert by suddenly 
sitting down beside him in the doorway. 

“What—how—” began Gilbert. 

“How many been in here since I was 
gone?” snapped the mountain man. . 

“No one but the cook. He came in and 
picked up some bundles and hurried right 
out. No one has spoken to me. But 
you ” 

“Keep shet! My rock medicine is work- 
ing so hard for us that I can hear it,” 
whispered Old Misery. 





From the group on the grass, outside, 


marked only by glowing pipe bowls, a 
man challenged: ‘‘Who’s that?’ . 

‘‘Martin, you fool,” whined the leader, 
who was returning from the south side 
of the valley. ‘Where's that big talker?’ 

“Right here, old hoss-fly,” called out 
the mountain man. 

“That's a poor way to talk to me, old 
man,” admonished Martin, walking to- 
ward the door. 

“More warnings. Just l’arn me what's 
the right way and niebbe I'll be keen to 
try it.” 

Ignoring him, Martin ordered: 
of you make a light inside.” 


“Some 


LD MISERY and Gilbert rose to their,. 


feet and made room for Jason to en- 
ter and throw some light stuff on the bed 
of coals. As‘ the dancing flames lighted 
the room, Martin entered and glared evil- 
ly at the Vermonter and the mountain 
man. He abruptly announced: 

“The animals will be here pretty soon. 
The minute they come, I want you to 
pack the mule and clear out.” 

“That's all we’re waiting for, mister,’’ 
said Old Misery. 


“Hosses coming now, chief,” bawled 
one of the men. “I can hear ’em.” 

“There's only one hoss,’’ corrected 
Bommer. 


With haste that denoted concern Mar- 
tin rushed from the house to meet the 
newcomer. 

Old Misery touched Gilbert’s arm and 
shifted his rifle to his left hand so his 
right would be free. All could hear it 
now; the rapid thud-thud of a galloping 
horse. a: > 

“Riding like mad for such a dark 
night,"”’ commented Somes. 

“Make a blaze out there,” 
Martin. 

Someone ran into the house and brought 
out blazing brands, and others tossed on 
light fuel that soon dispelled much of the 
darkness. Then the group waited in si- 
lence for the horseman to emerge from 
the black wall and enter the light. On 
came the horse and up to the fire before 
the rider could be recognized. 

" The man threw himself from the saddle 


and cried: 
Had to ride for 


whined 


“It's me—Rockmore! 








Days 
my life till I topped the ridge!” 


Old Misery whispered to Gilbert: 

“Keep awake and behind me. It's the 
cuss that got away from the men in Ne. 
vada City.” 

Martin advanced a few steps toward 
the newcomer and querulously demanded; 

“Why ain’t you with the rest of the 
boys? Where's the stock?” 

“Had to ride for my life, Chief. Caught 
in- Nevada City and only got loose by 
luck and grit. Jumped the first hoss | 
saw. Stock was to go thru one of the 
southern passes. Oughter been here be- 
fore this. The boys had a good start 
when I rode for Nevada City to see what 
was up. Got nabbed on s’picion.” 

“Here comes the other boys now," 
someone announced. 

But Martin was disappointed, as there 
was only one man riding into the fire. 
light. He was leading another horse and 
a mule. Martin loudly announced: 

“Let that old loud talker and his friend 
mount and ride for it. Some of you 
throw the grub onto the mule.” 

Instead of jumping at the offer, Old 
Misery held back, clutching Gilbert by 
the arm. Two of the men were expertly 
fastening the provisions on the mule. The 


horses, stolen from™~ some California 
rancho, were good ones. Misery held 
back until the packers had finished, 


Rockmore was the man he had ques. 
tioned in Nevada City and whose escape 
had given him a chance to enter the lit- 
tle Chinese store and discover how old 
Miguel had satisfied his vengeance, 

“Bold face. He never see you,” cau- 
tioned Old Misery to his companion. 

And, pulling his ragged hat low over his 
eyes, he left the doorway and swaggered 
toward the horses. 

“Climb into the saddle and get out!” 
ordered Martin. 

Bommer advanced a torch so the men 
could make sure the mule-pack was cor- 
rectly adjusted, and, as the additional 
light revealed the mountain man, Rock- 
more gave an incredulous cry and de- 
manded: : 

“Wait a minute! My ——! I'm not 
mistook! That man’s the friend of Peters, 
the gambler, in Nevada City. Peters sent 
the posses out after our boys. That man 
is the one who got me caught along of 
the Adams rancho killings! You won't 
let him live, Chief!” 


ITH a howl of rage, Martin pulled 
, a revolver and screamed: 
“Riddle both if they make a movel 
Here’s something to be looked into!” 
“There’s an empty hole out in the bury- 


ing ground that your men will like to look 


into,” Old Misery quickly broke in. ‘That 
hole once held the loot you hid there afore 
Bernie, the Frenchman, died of poison 


Until you dug that stuff up and hid tt , 


again this evening you was the only man 
alive who knew where ft was. You men 
understand this; Your leader planned to 
ride away with the gold, to ride alone, 
and tc ride tonight. I saw him dig it up 
and bury it in a new place.” 

Martin threw down his heavy gun, and 
a streak of fire and a loud explosion in- 
terrupted the rest of the disclosure; and 
only the intervention of Jose’s arm 82 
the mountain man from catching the 
lead. 

The group of men were now in an Up 
roar. 


Martin was screaming: “Who did 
that?” 
Bommer was shouting: ‘Old man talks 


straight. The little devil is robbing U% 
boys!”’ 

Gilbert endeavored to drag Old Misery 
to the horses, but with his wild war- 
whoop the mountain man rushed 
Martin. The latter, entangled in a strug 
gling group of men, broke loose, leaped 
forward, knife in hand, to meet Misery: 
Gilbert suddenly found himself endeavor. 
ing to dodge a fierce attack on the 
of the grinning Jason. He warded 
several knife blows with the barrel of his 
rifle and tried to use it as a club, but 
did not think to shoot. Jose slipped in 
and dexterously stabbed Jason thru ¢ 
heart. 

Old Misery and Martin were engaged 
in a knife fight, the former stamping 
heels and sounding the war cries of Vat 
ous tribes he had lived with. 8 
wailing voice kept up a stream of hor 
rible threats as they circled about, 
endeavoring to get the fire at his 
and the light on his antagonist. 

Bommer rushed to aid the mountess 
man, but was set upon by Rockmore 
the man called Ike. w 

“Curse you! You will have it!” 
shouted. And the deutte smn 
his heavy gun cleared his pa 
now his purpose was interrupted by the 
desertion of his friend. 
after his swift-footed mate, “Curse 


“This way, Somes!” he cried, ae 


Come back here!” 
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But Somes, with the primal instinct to 
destroy the thing he hated, only thought 
of reaching the wounded Everick and 
saying him. No amount of buried trea- 
gre could come between him and that 
satisfaction. The figure on the blanket, 
gsed of a hand-gun in some way, 
shot Somes off his feet. Bommer took one 
and Everick writhed and lay still. 

With lightning rapidity Martin was 
forcing the knife play, Old Misery giving 
ground and falling back toward the 

rses. The mountain man taunted: 

“Watched you bury the stuff. Dug it 
yp. You can’t ever find it.” 

Their blades slithered, and with a cry 
of triumph Martin took advantage of 
what he believed to be an opening, only 
to meet death on the haft of the veteran’s 


knife. 


ILBERT found himself seized by the 
G collar and began fighting desperately 
Old Misery snarled: 

“Come along! Ain’t you had ’nough?” 

Bommer ceased exchanging shots with 
the man who had brought up the horses 
and mule, and who now was crouching 
at the end of the cabin, and ran up as 
Misery and Gilbert swung into the sad- 

es. 

Titien, or I'll kill!’ he yelled. 

Old Misery’s moccasin caught him un- 
der the chin and toppled him over. Then 
the mountain man was galloping for the 
growth, a hand on Gilbert’s bridle, and 
when he halted their flight they had 
passed thru the timber and were several 
miles from the cabin. 

Slipping to the ground, he remarked: 

“That was a fuss worth while. Too 
dark for a man to do his best, tho. Snake 
Martin’s one of the niftiest knife fighters 
lI ever fit. with, Now we can sleep in 
peace. In the morning I'll scout back 
and git grub and certain things that I 
cached.” 


CHAPTER XII—AS PROCLAIMED BY 
TUNKAN 





HEY traveled many days; also they 
;h loitered and camped and _ hunted. 
There were forced marches over dreary 
deserts and barren mud plains. On the 
eastern slopes of the Humboldt they tar- 
ried and Gilbert’s interest in life faintly 
revived at sight of numerous springs cas- 
cading down the rocks. 

The tumbling ribbons of silver reminded 
him of nature’s prodigal waste of water 
among the New England mountains in 
early summer. They made many side 
excursions to nameless places, and they 
halted and did nothing for days in pleas- 
ant spots. At first Gilbert had been 
watchful for Indians, but in time became 
indifferent to them as a menace. 

From the first day out of the outlaws’ 
valley, Old Misery had commenced his* 
tutelage, only his companion did not real- 
ize it. Liberally supplied with ammuni- 
tion, the mountain man contrived for his 
pupil to shoot much of the meat they ate, 
and initiated him into the various ruses 
of the hunter. To educate a greenhorn 
somewher@s near to a mountain man’s 
standards is a hard task. Only a great 
liking for the Vermonter held Misery to 
the work. 

Old Misery might have been somewhat 
discouraged had he known how hungry 
his friend was for civilization, and how 
eagerly he looked ahead to visiting Salt 
Lake City. Very possibly the mountain 
man came to suspect this yearning for 
wooden houses and food on tables. For 
altho they followed the immigrant road 
around the north end of Great Salt Lake 
and down the eastern side almost to the 
Mormon metropolis, Misery shifted their 
course on a cloudy day and traveled east 
thru Ogden Hole. He had hoped to de- 
ceive his friend wntil the city of the 
saints was out of reach, and yet he was 
disappointed. 5 

The fact was Gilbert did not possess the 
instinct of location. Without the sun to 
guide him he could not orient himself. 
On all other points of woods, mountain 
and plain craft, Misery was confident 

young man would grow to high stan- 
dards of excellence. On the most vital 
ng points he showed but little prog- 

Often the mountain man encouraged 
himself by secretly vowing: 

“He'll come to it. I’ make him. Slow 
Myself at first.” 

He knew the last was false. There had 
never been a time he could remember 
when, place@ anywhere, he could not in- 
stinctively name the points of the com- 
pass. Having always possessed this in- 
stinct, it was hard to be patient with one 
who lacked it. But he liked Gilbert. Few 
of his own generation were alive. He had 
long since passed the time when a man 

new friends. It had been an 
amazingly pleasing experience to have the 
in take care” of him in Grass Valley. 
all his winter counts that incident 
Would remain most prominent. 
Tom Tobin would have taken care of 
m in a fight against hopeless odds, 


ut Tom would do it as Misery would 
vo with a mouthful of harmless oaths 
2 manner ‘brusk almost to brutality. 
aoe showed his liking by damning. So 
le Misery. The boy had come to the 
ne when he: believed Misery was asleep 
Ol had rested a hand on his forehead. 
Ty almost felt ashamed as he 


g 





recalled and thrilled over such intimate 
solicitude. 

One night while studying his medicine 
the notion struck him that had he had a 
son, it would be this Gilbert. He nour- 
ished the fancy, a bit ashamed, as if it 
were a weakness, yet encouraged the idea. 
A mountain man wasted no time in plac- 
ing a hand on a “pard’s” head unless it 
was placed there violently. The idea 
wasn’t permissible except one conceive 
of a son doing it. Then it became all 
right. It logically followed that Gilbert 
should have been his son (young enough 
to be his grandson), and the old man cre- 
ated a little make-believe world in his 
mind wherein he had raised a boy to look 
after him. , 


P AND around the Red Chimney fork 

of the Weber they traveled, and only 
as time passed did the Vermonter come 
to suspect they were not making for the 
city by the great lake. He expressed his 
regret. 

The mountain man told him: 

“I'd like mortal well to obleege you, 
but there’s reasons why I’d better not go 
visiting the elders for a while. Once 
some of their destroying angels jumped 
me, thinking I was another man. Afore 
the mistake was found out, I’d counted 
five coups. We're well east of Salt Lake 
now.” 

“Then I’m mighty glad we didn’t go 
there,’”” warmly declared Gilbert, his dis- 
appointment vanishing. “Don’t know 
what I’d do if anything happened to you.” 

“Keep shet and don’t talk heyoka,” 
growled Old Misery, feeling more highly 
pleased than possible for him to express. 

For the sake of convenience, reinforced 
by a feeling of affection, Gilbert began to 
address Misery as ‘“‘Dad.” The old moun- 
tain man fairly squirmed. with delight, but 
was unusually brusk for several days. 

Gilbert was strongly stirred when they 
came to the head of Sulphur creek and 
Was told by his companion: 

‘We're at the rim of the basin. 
by we'll strike east flowing rivers.” 

“I'd like to see one of those rivers,”’ 
muttered Gilbert, his eyes homesick. 

Old Misery studied him furtively. Then 
he tried to change his line of thought by 
declaring: 

*‘Younker, you’re learning. You'll make 
@ mountain man yet. You’re a good shot; 
a mighty good shot; young eyes. You're 
better at squaw work than I be. You 
ride well. Just two things for you to 
Yarn, fighting Injins and knowing where 
you’ be when the sun don’t shine. Just a 
bit more spirit! just a bit more liking 
for it, and them two things will come. 

“Just wait till we strike Jim Bridger’s 
trading post on the Black fork of the 
Green. He’ll put a love for mountains 
and Injun-fighting into your blood! ’Noth- 
er forty miles will fetch us there. No 
one can listen to Bridger and not turn 
mountain man on the spot.” 

Gilbert smiled rather grimly and re- 
minded him: 

“Nothing else for me to do, is there, 
Dad? I can’t go home, you know. And [ 
can’t wander around alone. I'd go in a 


Bime- 


. circle. It’s mighty kind of you to bother 
with me. I feel as if I were holding you 
back.” 


“Satan and sin!’’ roared Old Misery, 
fairly bristling with delight. “Any one 
would think I was tending the whisky 
trade in one of the old rendezvous. Hold- 
ing me back? From what? I don’t have 
to be on time for nothing—But you'll 
like Bridger. You'll like his place. You'll 
prob’ly see Shoshoni, Utahs and Uintahs 
Injuns there.”’ 

NE more camp and they came to the 

fort. It was built of pickets, with 
sleeping quarters and offices in the cen-. 
ter, the entrance being thru a strong 
gate. On the north side was a large and 
enclosed yard where the stock was cor- 
ralled for protection ‘against both Indjans 
and wild animals. 

To Old Misery’s great disappointment, 
Bridger was away on the Fort Hall road 
and would not be back for several weeks. 
Gilbert learned that the fort occupied the 
neutral ground between the Shoshoni and 
Craws on the north, the Dakotas on the 
east, the Cheyennes on the southeast and 
the Utahs on the south. Here, also, the 
immigrant road from the east divided, one 
fork leading to Oregon by the way of 
Fort Hall on the Snake, the other extend- 
ing for a hundred and twenty-five miles 
to Salt Lake City. 

“We'll rest for a day or so,” Old Mis- 
ery tald Gilbert. 

The latter was satisfied. It was an ex- 
cellent place for a camp. The Vermonter 
was contrasting the sandy wastes with 
the thick grass, the absence of all timber 
with the graceful groves of cottonwoods, 
willows and hawthorns. <A mile and a 
half above the fort the fork divided into 
four streams, clear and sweet, and re- 
united two miles below. 

Tnis combination of water and beau- 
tiful islands, with the Bear River moun- 
tains for a background, was most pleas- 
ing. Gilbert found but one flaw—the 
several camps of Indians around the fort. 
It made him feel uneasy to observe how 
carelessly Old Misery entered the skin 
lodges to talk with former enemies and 
friends. Sometimes the mountain man 
spoke the red man’s language, and some- 
times he depended upon the sign lan- 
guage. 
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“I don’t like it, Dad,” remonstrated 
Gilbert. ‘They'll be doing you mischief.” 
“Not much they won't!” roared Old Mis- 
, immensely pleased but anxious to 
econcea! the fact. ‘‘When they can show 
me new tricks, you'll be older’n me.” 
They tarried three days, and Gilbert 
was willing to remain longer, but the 
mountain man suddenly decided he must 
be traveling. He had no set purpose that 
Gilbert could learn beyond his explana- 
tion that his feet “itched.” It was late 


in the afternoon that Old Misery insisted ‘ 


they break camp. Gilbert would have 
Preferred an early morning start. 

They went down the fork five miles and 
camped in a meadow on the right bank 
where there was good grass. A train for 
Salt Lake City was passing, carrying 
stores to merchants, The mountain man 
exchanged two nuggets for a liberal sup- 
ply of coffee and sugar, articles which 
they had long been out of and which were 
very scarce at the fort. 

On the next day they made twenty 
miles, following the immigrant road to 
the mouth of the Muddy. When dust 
clouds told them immigrant trains were 
coming, Old Misery complained and said 
he felt “too crowded.” 


As they advanced, Gilbert collected 
white, yellow and smoky quartz frag- 
ments which were sprinkled over the 


ground. The mountain man watched him 
closely and consulted his rock medicine; 
then became gloomy of mien. 

Gilbert noted his depression and asked 
the cause. 

“I was hoping Tunkan had a medicine 
for you,” "explained Misery. “It made me 
think that when I see you going after the 
colored stones. I’m ‘’fraid it ain't so. 
But don’t you fuss; there’s lots of medi- 
cines. And yours may be mighty strong 
without being a Tunkan one.” 

Thus far the mountain man had .been 
unable to discover whether the rocks, the 
Thunder Birds, the water or the sun fa- 
vored his young companion; and being in 
doubt meant a troubled frame of mind. 
Because Gilbert’s sense of location seemed 
to be lacking, Old Misery dismissed the 
gun. His own researches had seemed to 
eliminate the stone god. Inasmuch as 
he was thinking in the terms of the Da- 
kota god-seeking, he was forced to be- 
lieve Gilbert was under the protection of 
Takuskansan, or the “moving deity,” or 
of the Unketelii, the ‘‘water god.” 

“He may be so wakan I don’t know 
nothing ‘bout it,’’ mumbled the mountain 
man. And yet there abided the recollec- 
tioa of Gilbert's inability to place himself 
when the route was changed. 


NXIOUS to leave the white man’s road 

Ol4 Misery was ready to start before 
sunrise. They followed the road two 
miles, long enough to raise Pilot Butte. 
The road toward the butte was over an 
empty, barren plain. The country was 
desolate, and, to Gilbert, depressing. But 
Old Misery continued to be in high spir- 
its, They covered twenty-five miles, and, 
after making an easy ford of a hundred 
and forty feet; camped on Black Fork. 

The vegetation consisted of dwarf sage 
and greasewood and black currant bush- 
es, with much bunch grass and occasional 
thickets of willows. Gilbert simulated a 
gaiety of spirit he was far from feeling, 
and Old Misery was hilarious in their 
lonely surroundings. 

“Where are we going?” asked Gilbert. 

“Nowhere in ‘tic’lar. Just looking the 
ground over,” replied Old Misery, his 
heart aching as he began to realize his 
youthful companion sensed but little as 
to their general direction. ‘‘We may go 
as far as Fort Laramie. Mebbe not. 
Bimeby we'll swing back over the Oregon 
road and turn off north into the Beaver 
Head country. I’m kinda cur’ous to see 
if things has changed since I was up 
there last.” 

When they awoke next morning it was 
to find the sky overcast and to feel a 
ehill wind. To add to their discomfort 
some thirty horsemen charged down on 
the camp as they were preparing break- 
fast. 

Gilbert yelled “‘Indians!’’ seized his rifle, 
rolled into a shallow depression and drew 
@ bead on the foremost rider. 

Old Misery threw his blankets over the 
young man’s head and warned: ‘Don’t 
shoot!”’ 

Gilbert got rid of the blankets and be- 
held Indians spreading to encircle them. 
Old Misery Was walking toward the horse- 
men, one hand raised. The riders on the 
ends of the half-circle galloped in, closed 
the gap and the mountain man was sur- 
rounded. Gilbert remembered all he had 
heard about Indian torture and decided 
to die fighting. Then the group opened, 
and his friend was returning, accompa- 


nied by the red band. The mountain 
man shouted: 

‘Don't feel skittish, They’re good 
folks.”’ 

As he drew nearer he explained: 

“Shoshoni. Friends of mine. Carrying 


@ pipe against some Utahs. Thought our 
smoke was made by their enemies.” 


UT Gilbert did feel “skittish.” The 
Shoshoni looked very savage in their 
paint. Some were armed with old rifles, 
d sword blades fastened to long 

poles lances, Evéry man carried a 
bow and a quiver of war arrows; and 


















































A. Heating 


"A> natural law...Heat Rises. 


of alongside it. It heats quicker. 


The sloping walls of the COLONIAL Dome Heat Inten- 
sifier actually add 40% to the heating capacity. Notice that 
the improved design and larger size of this unit gives the 
COLONIAL practically double the usual heating area. 

Besides, unlike ordinary furnaces, the heated gases in the 
COLONIAL cannot rush out of the heat chamber. They are 
held in the top of the dome until thoroughly consumed before 


passing to the radiator. 


The COLONIAL, with its improved features, 
brings more heat to your home. 


is cozy and warm. 


North rooms are no longer cold. Floors, once 
so frigid, are safe.for the creeping baby. There’s 
improved health in such a home, 


GREEN 


OLONIAL 


the Standard of Furnace Value 


Every room 
ven the corners of those 
you 


‘OLONIAL 


The features which make the COLONIAL 
such a splendid heating plant are not found in 
other furnaces. 
et the benefits of a heat-retaining radia- 
tor like this one. ] 
wide double feed doors, and fuel-saving grates. 


If you are unfamiWNar with the practical, heat-chaking, fuel-saving advantages of the COLONIAL fure 
nace, may we not urge you to talk with the nearest 
amor heating principle and can give you cost of installing. If you are not sure of the name of the 
COLONIAL dealer nearest you, we will gladly supply it if you will write us. 


ealer. 





ll | 










To illustrate ite ienproved 
design, the COLONIAL is 


shown here without casing. 






! 3 
Principle éasily proved 


COLONIAL design takes 

this into account. Observe—the walls of the COLONIAL 
heat chamber are sloped over the firebed. The result is sim- 
ilar to holding a piece of tin OVER a lighted match instead 








Only in the COLONIAL will 


Or the improved fire bowl, 


He is anxious to explain the 


GREEN FOUNDRY & FURNACE WORKS 




















































































































Established since 1869 DES MOINES; IOWA Sm 
the a 
man 
around the neck of each hung a small But Misery warmly defended the val- : was 
round shield, ley, saying it had little snow in winter siice 
Old Misery made them a feast of cof- | and in the old days had been a favorite moth 
fee and sugar, luxuries they were inordi- | rendevzous for trappers. As they cooked don’t 
nately fond of. In return they presented | and ate the buffalo tongue, the mountain . dust 
to the white men a buffalo tongue and | man reveled in reminiscences, speaking ‘storage In aly 
— en bones. ee sure | of times before the invention of silk hats Sol 
ey cou have no more coffee and sugar | spoiled the beaver trade. He reviewed Ev EF m 
a ae agg south in search of the | the old time mountain men from Ashley For ery ar - 
ahs. y the time the marrow bones | down, and concluded his talk b roudl Dickelman Storage {* Pag 
were roasted and eaten, a drizzling rain | declaring: ce F pe fd wry sepa * h a 
set in. Gilbert would have preferred “And you're to be one of the same corn and email grain. ZZLN\~ 7 
erecting a shelter and waiting for clear | tribe. And a mighty good one.” Gives absolute protection poreret a 
skies, but to the mountain man all weath- “If I’m not, it won’t be because I didn’t against fire, storms and @7 = SS a 
er was welcome. “si 2@ pense caused be mots, as . ih 
have a good teacher,”’ agreed Gilbert. dampness, smut, rats & gor 
They traveled to Green river, striking it (Continued next week) mice and thieves. ° ; i 
a mile above Bitter creek, and descended > Only crib in the world " 
. <p eiyreng bank to splash eight hun- having, corrugated side a 
red feet to the opposite bank. The gray walls,down and out per- 
sky, the pelting rain and the sullen river AMERICAN ROYAL PREMIUMS foratfons and base pipe rd 
impressed Gilbert as being dreary and The premium list of the American Royal eres cut t 
dangerous. However, at no spot of the | Livestock Show, to be held at the Kansas to blow in, but fresh air there 
crossing did the water more than touch | City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Missouri, freely admitted, forces A¢ 
their stirrups. November 14-21, is’ now being mailed to foul air out attopofven- "Ye 
The mile-wide bottom was dotted with prospective exhibitors, oe Eee. Corn and grain cures perfectly— fathe 
willows and heavily grassed. Old Misery More than $75,000 in cash premiums, ee wee The 
hurried thru this area, The rain ceased, | medals and trophies is being offered this A Lifetime Investment “Mi 
a — fos bsneage its place. Gilbert was _ year which is more than $10,000 more nie Rye for iteelf over and over again in grain saved 
soaked. Buffalo berry bushes, fifteen feet | than has ever been offered at the Amer- ASE Heres. of migness grace, % 
in height, stretched out branches thru ican Royal, and indications at this time heavy’ Sorrugated ‘metal ‘which “ears Tonger bl ‘ 
the mist to seratch his face. He tried | point to increased entries in every de- Get All th EF Write today for free descrip 1 
walking and stepped in holes. At last he | partment. style at tne acts tive atgeatere, 0% sizes ning, 
urged his companion to halt. More than $24,000 is offered for Here- CCl Ter ca cane on Gace Gobcmall Gdn coal a oftth 
“Just a trifle more travel.” cheerily fords, Shorthorns, Aberdeen-Angus, Gal- DICKELMAN MFG. COMPANY 
replied the mountain man. “Three Injuns | !0Ways: and grade steers. In the carlot | Dept. t. "108 Forest, Ohi, hot | 
been follering us ever since we _ broke division $6,000 is offered for fat and he 
camp. Some of my Shoshoni friends, | feeder cattle, Dairy cattle, which will be | piease mention this paper when writing, arose 
They hanker to git our guns and hosses. exhibited for the first time, will have a wu 
Good people and all right, but they can’t classification of more than $6,000. Jer- “A 
help stealing hosses 'n’ guns any more'n move, Holsteins, Ayrshires and Guernseys vlied 
whites can help driving Chinamen '‘n' | ®7& included = the Caley Geisiem. REE [AL “4, 
greasers from a rich placer claim, or Breeding swine and individual barrows Til 
Sailor Ben can help drinking whisky.” will have premium offérings of more than | thru, 
7 $4,000. This money is offered for Berk- h Se 
He took the lead as they entered the shires, Chester Whites, Hampshires, Po- ©) e 
Bitter Creek valley and warned Gilbert | janq Chinas, Duroc Jerse ea ae A 
é as, ys and Spotted 
to cease talking. After a few miles he | Poland Chinas Carlot swine will have efi 
was eg to call a halt, as their course | almost $900. : Grea 
was cut by numerous deep gullies. They The shee , vergi 
were not disturbed that night, and the Ramboulhets, ‘liampatives, Wheopekion, oh 
morning was cloudless, There were no | Lincolns, Cotswolds, Oxfords Dovauts and ~ng 
signs of Indians, Gilbert believed he had | Southdowns, has a classification f se 
never gazed on a more desolate scene, | proximately $4,000: $500 ll A free demonstration ON YOUR OWN FARM At 
y $4,000; $ is offered for fat tivel ALL STE the ; 
except in the Great Basin, than he beheld | and feeder carlot sheep PonTanie ; 
under the first light. ‘The wash from The draft horse and ‘mule department feoaates - 
the sandstone cliffs was so continuous as | will have more than $8 000—offerin s yoy ~ 
to prohibit vegetation. Not even a blade | being on Percherons, Belgians Shires bin 
of grass was to be seen. Clydesdale, commercial horses and mules. "y 
Ain’t this a bully place!” enthusias- If you have not received the premium done 
tically cried Old Misery. ‘‘Lawdy! But | list, the same will be sent to you if you * 


I'm glad to be back here,once more.” 





“Mighty lonesome, Dad,” sighed Gil- 








will write the American Royal Live Stock 
Show, 200 Live Stock Exchange Building, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Joshaway Crabbapple says: 
Some husbands talk in their 
pleep because that is their only 


opportunity. 
el 


HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 





















Contest closes August 25, so send your 
postcard right away. 

In case of tie, a duplicate prize will be 
awarded for the full amount of the prize 
tied in each tying contest. 


ROSE TO THE OCCASION 


A riverside village boasted a post on 
which was marked a line showing the 
height to which the river had risen dur- 
ing the time of a serious flood. 

‘Do you mean to say that the river 
reached this height five years ago?” 
asked the astonished vistror. 

“Not exactly, sir,’’ replied the villager, 
“but the children were so fond of rubbin’ 
out the first mark that the council had 
to put it a bit higher so as to be out of 
thelr reach.” 


THE VOICE FROM ABOVE 
Little Frederick, en route with his par- 
ents, was put to bed tn the lower across 
the aisle from them, an elderly gentle- 
man occupying the upper over him. It 


was Freddie’s first sleeping car experi- 
ence and he was 4 iittle nervous. His 
mother, to reassure him, said, ‘Now 


don’t be afraid, mamma and daddy will be 
just across the aisle, and you know God 
is a'ways with you.” 

Alter the lights were turned out that 
lontome feeling got too much for him 
end he called out: 


‘Mother, are you there?” 
ie. darling,”’’ mother answered. “I’m 
ere,”’ 


“Daddy’—a moment later-—‘‘are you 
there?” 

“Yes, son. 
& good boy.” 

In a moment the questions were re- 
peated, with answers satisfactory—for the 
time being—to Freddie, if not to the 
other passengers. 

After a short silence his voice again 
cut thru the car with ‘‘Mother, are you 
there?” 

A deep voice from above announced: 

Yes, your mother is there and your 
| father is there and I am here.” 

Then came Freddie’s tremulous query: 

Mother, was that mod?” 


I’m here. Go to sleep like 


NEARING THE END. 

I am not going to talk long this eve- 
=r said the speaker. “Ive been cured 
“hat. The other night I was making a 
py when a man entered the hall and 
wy 4 seat right in the front row. I had 
4 cone paing an hour when I noticed 
as becoming fidgety. Finally, he 

srote and asked: “ 
“any how long you been lecturin’? 
: ware four years, my friend,” I re- 
* Well,’ he remarked, as he sat down. 
— around; you must be near 





a mecteyman, taking occasional duty for 
great} na remote country parish, was 
Verge, Scandalized on observing the old 
tertory who had been collecting the of- 
before.’ quietly abstract a fifty-cent piece 
rai, Presenting the plate at the altar 


“appeal Service he called the old man into 
Stry and told him with some emo- 


The nt his crime had been discovered. 











old verger looked 
io puzzled for a mo- 
~ Then a sudden light dawned on 
een”: sir, you don’t mean that old half 
: be mine? Why, I’ve led off with 
or the last fifteen years!’ 











Small grains are profitable in 
the West River country. Oats 
yield 40 to 80 bushels per acre; 
wheat, 20 to 40. The first crop 
of flax often pays the full price 


Western South Dakota 


“The Land of Opportunity” 















of the land. 
mon 


kota. 


return from 
Grimm or Cossack alfalfa. 


We are in a position to offer 
you this land on good terms at a 
price range per acre of 


$20 to $35 


Good water, ample rainfall and rich soil—these three essentials are found in Western South Da- 

Grow corn, small grains of all kinds, sweet clover, vegetables and fruits in abundance. 
IS THE FARMING IOWA AND ILLINOIS OF TOMORROW. In most instances the wealthy 
farmer of today bought good land when it was cheap. The agricultural west is rapidly being settled 
You should embrace the opportunity NOW if you wish to 
grow up with and achieve wealth in a fast developing country. In order that you might see this fer- 


and there is only one erop of land. 


$75 to $100 is a com- 
a field of 


4 
wee 

fom * 
bit Sih tales TER’) 











We own farms 


* 





H 








and ranches to 


fill every need 


THIS 


tile region for yourself we have 
arranged to have 


$22.50 


as our excursion rate. This pays 
meals, lodging and _ transporta- 
tion from West Point and return. 
No obligation to buy. In event 
of purchase we refund this ex- 
pense. Descriptive booklets or 
further information relative to 
railroad rates gladly sent on re- 
quest. Avail yourself of this 
chance to inspect our offer. 


. L. KRAUSE & COMPANY 


West Point, Nebraska 

















































.558 Cut 17 to 30 
tuns per hour; 











Better Ensilage - Lower Costs 


The clean, shear cut, large capacity, safety and econ- 
omy of Gehl Cutters will win your everlasting approval, 
ave heavy steel frame, easily adjustable length of cut, 


Whata boiler plate flywheel and all gears in an oil- 
University tight case, running in a bath of oil. 
Test Absolutely Self-Feeding 
Proved No man is required at the feed table. Saves one man’s wages 
Capacity size C at every day. Means faster work at less cost. Can't clog. 


Cylinder or flywheel types. Give us the height of your 
silo, size and name of your 











Power at 19 tons engine and we will tell you 

688 H. P. per ton about the right size Gehl aa 

at 30 tons .867 H, for your requirements. 

P. per ton. Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Lentveree " 416 So. Water St. i 
an any other fer, West Bend, Wis. és 

cutter tested. ine 4 


iy 





2. ye" 

———— C 
Saves One 
Maris Time 
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or narrow tires. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 55 Elm Street, Quincy, til. 















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Cc oO R N Cc R B 
a lial ASR ONE 
— Bult with — 


KALO 


other crib. Extra ventilation makes better 
andgrain. First cost is 
rmanent crib. 


CRIBS, Silos or any other farm building. 


KALO BRICK AND TILE COMP. 
§01-602-603 Snel ing, Fort Dodge, 








Balo Vitrified Salt Glazed Clay Blecks 
Blocks inside and outside, make this outlast any 


suprisingly low for @ 
"Drop us ® post card for full information ,es BALO 





WALLACES FARMER) “Agi? 21, 








MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war andthe sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 


most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 


stance, Fisher's wholesale price index 
is now 161 per cent of pre-war and i08 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Butter, 
onts, hides, cattle and copper are decided- 


ly below the general price level. {in most 
cases the failure of these commodities to 
a@vance as much as other products is due 
te overproduction. 














GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 



































——EE 
a) ae 
wee} ocd 
‘ $ 5 Fie 
setleta 
geo) 850 
525/585 
acl aak 
Fisher’s index number...... | 161] 108 
CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,800-pound fat cattle ...... 150 126 

1,400-pound fat cattle , 148 1 
Canners and cutters ..... e% 100 125 
OEE eae binant dat 149 120 

HOGS—At Chicago 
tare Dn 4520540 bouse ose Fe 44 
C RORD ccvewcccvcvecccess 
Food edecccvecscccvocesccce 176 158 
SE 3: 0's soos cee ANP oo 149 144 
SHEEP—At Chicago 

Lambs ..... ret ii PRES ee ie | 





WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool, at < eto 149 103 














Light cow hides, at Chicago. 98 114 
° GRAIN 
At Chicago— { | 

Corn, No. 2 mixed ... ie 141 90 
Oats, No, 2 white ...... Sey 96 80 
Wheat, No. 2 red ...... evvee 162 130 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... | 142 126 
' On lowa Farms— | 

i re ee ree ere | 144 88 
ei isc nik Since ete ein | 87 77 





MILL-FEEDS 















































Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 163 104 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ...... 147 102 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 137 119 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 139 123 
HAY 
Ne. 1 timothy, at Chicago..| 155 110 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City, 128 97 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago ......... | 146) 109 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 182) 143 
Timothy seed, at Chicago... 7 123 103 
Cotton, at New York ........ 172 78 
Te CMON RO 2». oo noo 0 00s | 139] 106 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
Lard ...... ececcccccccccccees } 160] 125 
GiGSs .....-.. poecrossvesosees 171) 153 
ae sik gke sin oeescay eos] 192] 184 
Eh on Cn em nn dp diene | 188] 148 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | | 
September ....... uedecneee 1 89 
EPOOGIMDST wcoccccccee Poaeeet 135 78 
| Lcesbeeabieesoeanrt 128 81 
Oats— | 
EE ooo a tecseaeceeeel 94 82 
December seseseseeseeoseee| 100 84 
DET. 505-000 0s00nb0900s00v0% 97 85 
Wheat— | | 
September ...cccccccccscccce) 146; 129 
December pacbusrennssgien’ ef 144 123 
iT Vann00enbeeneeenesedesss 137 121 
Lard— | 
DOE ccc 0sbesseessees| | BSS” 28 
DET. nosewevenccvecesss +1 146] 113 
Sides— | | 
LE ws cpaneescne neds o | 170| 153 
ES ee SP | 174} 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... | 94) 97 
Pig iron, at Birmingham..... | 138 103 
soeger, at New York ....... | 92 110 
Crude petroleum, at N. York! 210! 138 


Lumber— | | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | | 
era ree | 190} 106 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
ix8 No. 2 com. boards.!| 181] 111 





Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)....| 205! 101 
|” i a ame 153] 97 
FINANCIAL 





Bank clearings, per capita, | 
outside of New York, | 


OE EL a ae | 284] 109 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | { 

eae | 97] 130 
Industrial stocks ......... —_ 191{ 124 
Railroad stocks -............. 91) 114 








FARM LANO—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
fand generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent, 





SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $12.55 per 
cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 


September. On the basis of September ~ 


rib sides, heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September will be $18.86. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending August 
1, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year aver- 
age for the corresponding week: Coal 
and coke 120 per cent, grain 93 per cent, 
livestock 103 per cent, lumber 117 per 
cent, ore 102 per cent, and miscellaneous 
merchandise 117 per cent. These figures 
indicate that business is good for the 
United States as a whole. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cenc of the pre-war’ normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Towa are about 150 per 
cent of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 227 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal, 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
40%2c, week before 414%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 23%c, week before 23%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 30%c, week before 
81%c; ducks, last week 22c, week before 
2lc; spring chickens, last week 26c, week 
before 27c. 


The Week’s Markets 




















CATTLE 

> 

4 

oO 

a n 

4 i ; 

4 3 

§ oj} ¥ 

Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 


Last week ...... vee eee /14.18/14.68/14.25 
Week before ........./13.92/14.68|14.19 
Good— | | | 
Last week ............{11.75(12.62/11.50 
Week before ........./11.68/12.18/11.75 
Medium— | | 
Last week ............| 8.82] 9.62] 8.58 


| 
Week before .........| 8.92] 9.30] 9.00 
Common-- | | | 
Last week obseniees si 6.25| 7.12] 6.00 
Week before ....... 6.30) 7.00] 6.25 


Light weight beef “steers” 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 

















Last week ............/14.08/14.95/14.18 
Week before Leniaes Mikes ened Kans 
Medium and good— | | 
Last week wpooegeeres «(ete ee 9.94 
Week before ........./10,20/10.38/10.26 
Common— | | | 
Last week ............] 6.05] 6.38) 5.75 
Week before .........| 6.18] 6.50] 6.02 
Butcher cattle— 1 | 
Heifers— | 
Last week ............{10.48/10.62| 9.80 
Week before ........./10.48/10.75| 9.80 
Cows— | | | 
TOG WSK .cceccvceces | 7.25! 8.12] 7.00 
Week before ......... 1 7.25] 8.00] 7.00 
Bulls— | | | 
OE eh cad ere | 4.88] 5.75] 4.88 
Week before ......... | 4.88] 5.88] 4.93 
Canners and cutters | | | 
ERSt WOOK 0050 ccswsp es | 3.00[ 3.38! 3.08 
Week before ...... e+! 3.00] 3.25] 3.00 
Stockers and feeders— | | { 
| Saree { 7.95] 8.25] 7.32 
Week “before .........] 8.00] 8.12] 7.45 
Cows and heifers— | | | 
NS rr | 4.48] 4.62! 4.56 
- Week before ......... 1 4.481 4.44] 4.56 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
Last week ..... eoccee o {12.80/13.80/12.95 
Week before ......... 112.58|13.42|13.15 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | | 
Last week ......++++++{13.00/13.48/13.32 
Week before .........{/13.00/13.50|13.40 
Light «150-200 Ibs.) | | | 
Last weeks ............/13.00/13.08/ 13.35 
Week ‘before ......... 13.12)13.15/13.38 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | | 
Re I . puny ose 2080's 112.92/12,95/13.3 


» 
Week before .........{12.82|12:88]13.35 
Smooth heavy packing | | 

sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 








ae 112.06|12.13/12.24 
Week before ......... {11.76|12.15/12.32 
Rough packing sows (200 | | | 
Ibs. up)— | | | 
TAGE WOOK 600050008: 111.70/11.72/11.91 
Week before ......... 11.25/11.65/11.95 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | 
SS ae 112.75)13.45/12.75 
Week before ......... }12,50)13.12]12.75 
Stock pigs— | | | 
NS. See ee ivceers ikke oe 12.88 
Wook DOTOTO 00000000shorees ae {12.62 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | 
medium to prime— | | 
Ba WBE 60 o055 ..»/14.25/14.62! 14.00 
Week before ......... 114.25/14.75|14.38 
Lambs, culls and common | 
COG OOO ci seecavicens }12.12]12.38|10.75 
Week before ........./11.88]12.62/11.12 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— | | 
NS eer rrr 110.75!11,12/10.88 
Week before ......... 111.00/11.38/11.38 
Ewes, medium to choice—! | 
RG WORE one cieees'ecss | 5.75] 6.38! 5.80 
Week before ......... | 5.88) 6.50] 6.20 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 




















HAY 
> 
= 
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3 = to 
qiéis 
-lelalz 
Oo j;¥ 10 
Mixed Clover No. 1— | | 
ee eRe O rr | ren {13.50/23.00 


Week before cecccvccooles 





++ +{13.50/22,00 


Timothy, No. 1— | 
Last week mp tietantorepcny speek 28.50 


Week BELTS cecccvvcsjecccciece 
Alfalfa, choice— | 

Last weels. ...000ceccee|18.50/20.50)... 0 

Week before iat 


Alfalfa, No. 


. [27.00 
| 
18,50/20.50!...+, 
1— | 


Last week ......e+++..{17.00/19.00} 


Week be 
Alfalfa, standard— 
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Last week Gm  oevee/14.9511 . 
Week before ........+.(14.75|16.75|..... 
Alfalfa, No. 2— oes | 
Last week ....e.eceee+|12.00/13.50]. 200 
Week before see cayeo eT he 
Oat straw— | 
Last week .......+.+.--| 8.00] 6.25] 9.50 
Week before ......... | 8.00| 6.75] 9.50 
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Corn, No. 2Y— | 
Last week ..../1.06% 


Week before ../1.09%|.. 
Corn, No. 3Y 


Last week 


| 

| 
Week before | 
Corn, No. 4Y— 





or 1.03% 
1... [1.0544 


: 1.05% 1.02% 1.02 | 98% 
1.08%411.03 |1.0414/1.00% 
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Last week ....{1.05 [1.00%4|...... | 97 

Week before ..|1.06%|1.02 |...... | 99 
Oats— | | 

Last week ....| .42%! .40%|...... | 39% 

Week before ..| .43%| .41%|...... | 389% 
Barley— | 

Last week By 


Week before ..| .76 


Rye— 
Last week 


o+ {1.14% 


Week before ..|1.05% 
Wheat, No. 2 red] 


Last week 


..(1.72 |1.73  |1.7314)1.57 


Week before . .|1,69%|1.654|1.68 [1.55 
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Bran— | r 
Last week... ./27.38/26.25/24.75 22.00 
Week before. .|27.12/26.25/24,50/32.00 


Shorts— 


| 
Last week..../29.50/31.75) 
Week before.. neet weet eae ee 








| 
27.25|37.00}) 


Hominy feed— 


Last week 


+00 /38.50|.. 00 eleeee (43.00 


Week before. : aoe evereleeeee — 
Oil meal (0. p.)— 


st week 


Week before. .|47.75|..... 146.50 


Cottonseed (41 


per cent) 
Last week 


. +. -/49.00 |: 


Week before. .|49,00 


Tankage— 
Last week 


- +e. /47.50/...../45.25 
| ! 
-_ 


Rae ea 65.00]...../65.00/60.00 


Week before..|..... ‘wees | . «+ /65.00/60.00 


Gluten— 
RE RI An Or SA 139.30 
WORK HOLOTO. 1 oicc eelsoe caleccculgos.c.0[Ooro0 





» *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 


at other points, car lots. 
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British sterling ex- | | 


change— 
Last week 
Week befor 
Freneh frane 
Last week 
Week befor 


WS lsiepte elle wisreialets 4 | 99.7 


re Cee { .0469 | 24. 
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U. S. Liberty 4%'s, second—| | 
EM CERO: scans <obaw saw ce $100.00) $100.94 
WSR DODING nas secen cs nlseane ds | 100.75 
U. S. Liberty: 4%’'s, third— | | 
eee Satereleie | 100,00! 101.47 
Week DOCOTO cicescccces eb wainwas 101.38 
U. 8. Liberty 4%’s, fourth— 
LGGt WARK ..dsc<08 ssn ws -+-/ 10.00] 102.09 
).. 4&4.) ere ae | 102.00 





FEDERA 


Ll LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds due in 1954 
but callable in 1934 were quoted last week 
at 108%. Since these bonds are 1% per 


cent, the yie 


ld to 1934 is 4.28 per cent. 


All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 


and are now 


yielding 4.17 to 4,41 per eent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week $19.74, week be- 


fore $19.45. 
week before 


Chicago—Last week $17.62, 
$17.25. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $4 


in ton lots. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston is 4 
light native cow hides at Chicago 16¢, 

clover seed at Toledo $17.10, and ¢« 
at New York 23.5¢. Iowa elevator Shelled 
corn prices are about 91c, oats 33c, wheat 





$1.50. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat for the first week in 
August were 5,252,000 bushels, as eom. 
pared with 4,235,000 bushels for the Week 
before and 3,138,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the first 
week in August were 86,000 bushels, ag 
compared with 52,000 bushels the week 
before and 158,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the first 
week in August were 2,386,000 bushels, ag 


compared. with 1,075,000 bushels for th » 


week before and 528,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 
EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard for the first week jp 
August were 8,002,000 pounds, as compared 





with 4,999,000 pounds the week before ang. 


14,399,000 pounds for the same week lagt 
year. Exports of pork for the first wee, 
in August were 11,069,000 pounds, as com. 
pared with 10,557,000 pounds the week be. 
fore and 13,874,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 


Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 106 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 104 per 
cent for fat cattle, 87 per cent for sheep 
and 112 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data ag t) 
percentage of ten-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten- 
average of the corresponding week, ed 
eliminating seasonal bias. 

















THOGS 
: a3 
a 
28/28) 6 
$2135) 8 
ale 
mojes|6k 
June 10 toms ............ 89| 93 
June 26 to July 3........ 91} 102) 1 
i a Oe eS Sere 68; 74) 118 
Wee Oe OAT cceceewe cons 81; 81) 128 
OMe Ue ne OO swsesee veces 88] 81) 7 
ee ee , ae 96 91) 100 
AUREL J £0 Fesccccvees 92} 99) 109 
A Se oe $0] 97] 106 





CATTLE 


SUD ZP CO BO vecccccccese 80 
June 26 to July 3........| 125 
Sy 6 10 0 vscsiecscceesl Ln 
Be ee 90 
We 20 AO DE. he vienccceces 88 











August 1 to a 114 
August 8 to 14 104 
June 19 to 25 ........ 13 
June 26 to July 3. 133 


BRO TON ciscecceceeck 
PU BO 26 OE. i octcsécsees 54 























Augest 1:70 F..cvces oot (Eee 
August 8 to 14.......... 98 
*LAMBS 

June 19 to 25 ...... eenten 73| + 84| 1% 
June 26 to July 3...... 133) 114] 16 
sy 4270 16 .scess 9 90 
a gle | GSS SEE 97 93| 109 
oty 18 tO Bt ou cccccee eee 54| 81) 106 
SING OS HO OE sc siccaccveve 93{ 92{ 115 
AE 246 OF cccwseces 117} 91] 15 
Awmewet 8 10.86... cccsecs 98| 102| 118 





*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


SPECIAL DAYS AT IOWA FAIR 

Special days for the Towa State Fait 
and National Livestock Show are as fol 
lows: 

Friday, August 28—Children’s Day, Pub- 
lic School Day, Auto Races. 

Saturday—World War Veterans’ Day, 
Des Moines Day, Baby Beef Day. 

Sunday—Music Day, Religious Oratorio 
Day, 

Monday—Farm Bureau Day, Auto and 
Implement Dealers’ Day. 

Tuesday—Old Soldiers’ Day, Educa- 
tional Day. 

Wednesday—State Day, Boys’ ahd 
Girls’ Club Day. 

Thursday—Livestock Parade Day. 4 

Friday—Automobile Race and Gran 
Finale Day. 

Children under fifteen are to be ad- 
mitted free on August 28, when accom 
panied by their parents. World war 29 
erans will be admitted free August a 
Spanish war veterans admitted hag es 
September 1, and old soldiers, their W 7 
or widows, admitted free every a 
the fair. Special programs in noe 
with the days mentioned have been #° 
ranged for each of these special occa 
sions. 

i ee 
AMERICAN ROYAL PREMIUMS i 

Tne official premium list of the — 
ican Royal Live Steck Show to be al 
November 14 to 21 at the American aa 
3uilding, Kansas City, Missourl, is 
off the press and copies are being r ont 
to prospective exhibitcrs and others n 


ested in this annual event. will BO - 


Appreximately $75,000 in prizes 
distributed at this year’s show. 
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LACES’, FARMER, August. 21, 











Radio Program for the Corn Belt 


is 44 Farmers, August 24-30 
"Whe following program is designed for 
ES belt farmers whose sets have a range 
3 4He, of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
» 16e, tions. Stations listed are those which can 
nellek pereached with the geratest ease by Iowa 
wheat farmers. , 
' Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 
ek in Ames, WOT, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
Com “BH sort; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
Me ket report; 9:30. p. m., weather report, 
first Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:38 
3, ag a.m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a, m.; 11:01 a. m.; 
week 11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. m.; 1:01 
same m.; 1:25 p. m.° 
first Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
8, ag market reports at 9:00 a, m., 11:00 a. m., 
‘ ae noon and 1:30 p, m. 
¥ Davenport,. WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
'® stock and grain market reports; weather 
5 forecast. 
ok in Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. m.; 
pared 12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 
2 and, Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
¢ last on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
week utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
com. 11:30 in the morning and also at noon and 
k be- 9:00 in the afternoon. Covers all of the 
same leading western markets, but with special 
attention to St. Louis, 
ices Music and Amusement Programs 
Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
ten- gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day excepty 
so Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
0 BF grams, Tuesday, 7:45 to 8:30; 9:00 to 10:30; 
us ty Wednesday, 7:20 to 8:15; Thursday, 7:20 
r re. to 8:15, musical program; Friday, 9:00 to 
railed 11:3 p. m., midnight revue; Saturday, 


eeks, $:35 to 10:30 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Tuesday, 6:30 p. 
m., music; Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; 
Thursday, 7:00 to 9:00 p. m., music; Fri- 
day, 8:00 p. m., music; Saturday, 9:00 p, 
m., music. 

Omaha, WOAW—Dinner hour program 
every evening except Wednesday at 6:00 
. M., followed by a concert. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. ° 

Iowa City, WSUI, 484—Musical pro- 
grams at 12:30 p. m. every week day ex- 

| cept Saturday. Musical programs Mon- 
day evening at 8:00 p. m., and familiar 
hymns Sundays at 9 p. m. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Music 
and addresses at 8:00 p. m., Monday and 
eeensey with a varied program Fri- 

y. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Music at 9:00 p, 
m., Monday. Other week nights at 7:00 
p.m, except Thursday silent night. 

| Kanshs City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 

_ day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 
Council Bluffs, KOIL, 278—Musical pro- 

' grams and entertainment features at 7:30 
to 9:00 P. M., and 11:00 to 12:00 P. M., all 
week days with the omission of the mid- 
night program on Wednesdays. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery night, 7:30 to 9:30; noonday concerts 
each weekday, 12:15 to 1:35 p. m.; sacred 

3s service, Sunday, 2:30 to 3:00 and 6:30 to 


i 


S| Issaeee! SSESS3s] [SSSSeu=z} Price” 


109 8:00 p. m.; ladies’ hour matinee, 3:00 to 
4:00 p. m. each weekday. 

is * Talks 

12 Chicago, WLS, 345—Talks on farm top- 

ned, ies on Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday 

neep evenings. 





INCREASE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
CORN CROP 


Fair Corn production in the Union of South 
fol Africa for the 1924-25 crop is now esti- 
~b mated at 73,214,000 bushels, according to 


Detlesram received by the United States 
Day, " partment of Agriculture from the In- 
€mnational Institute of Agriculture at 





ori Rome. This is somewhat larger than the 
Epevious forecast for this season of 64,- 
and °”,000 bushels and considerably above the 
preliminary estimate of 39,996,000 bushels 
10a or ned — crop. 
estic requirements are roughly cal- 
ahd pened at 34,600,000 bushels. On the basis 
=f on new estimate, therefore, there 
oe be some 40,000,000 bushels from the 
eal W crop available for export 
ad- NATION 
= AL BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
vets - PARTICIPATE 
29, €w quarters will be provided for the 


on National Pure Bred Dairy Cattle Breed 
Atsociations and Clubs at the sixteenth 


- of 
ving ¥s Dairy Cattle Congress, Water- 
are ' 20wa, Sept. 28 to Oct. 4. Among the 
ear itensive improvements and additions to 
modate wd Of buildings, that will accom- 
leplaya’ ucational exhibits and industrial 
tion of daw Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
ws Cattle merica, the American Jersey 
veld Catt) Club, the American Guernsey 
aa Associ Club, the Brown Swiss Breeders 
ya ation and the Ayrshire Breeders 
- “4 the etion, have all requested space for 
Ne emp 2iCl@! exhibits which will not only 
er" breeds _ the merits of the various 
es — ut which will convey the impor- 


of dairying as a 
I profitable depart- 
: of the Mississippi valley farm. 
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RATE 8c PER WORD 722, NAME AND ADD 
Wem nie? Sls Pee be 
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Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these 













SCHEDULE OF RATES 





FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 





KANSAS 


























No. Words No. Insertions 
1 2 3 4 

20 cecccccceccecess|$1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
21 8 | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
22 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 
23 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
24 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
25 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
26 ccccccccccccccees 2-08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
St cocceccecvosocec!t Man l Gee | Oe} Ee 
BD cdcdecccouctéeces| Sout oe 4 6.72 | 8.96 
Te cccccccccceccoont Meet 406 | Gee | Ge 
Ue cc dimeric iuemnn 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 

No advertisement for less than $1.60 


accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


40 ACRiss, improved, price $2400. 32 acres, 

improved, price $3,000. 8&0 acres, im- 
proved, price $4,400. 160 acres, improved, 
price $7,200. All well located, desirable. 
Can be handled on small payments. Good 








eG HOLSTEINS. 
HOLSTBRINS—Ten beautifully marked, 
choice, high-grade heifers, eight weeks 
old; tuberculin tested; $20 each; shipped 
oe D. E. Howey, 1092 James, St. Paul, 
nn. 














timber; good buildings; three-fourths mile 
to school, one and one-half miles to 
church. Price, $35 per acre; no trade; 
cash or terms. Theo. Peterson, Box 87, 
Osakis, Minn. 








RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 

investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 

Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 
FOR SALE—Pedigreed Collie pupptes 
from imported prize winning stock; five 
months old; heelers; satisfaction guaran- 
teed; males, $8; females, $5. E. L. Lally, 
Mtnilla, Iowa, 
SCOTCH Collie, Shepherd, Airedale and 
Rat Terrier pups; males, $7; females, 
$5; German Police, one-half Collie, males, 
$15; spayed females, $15. Bloemendaal 
Kennels, Alton, Iowa. 




















WOULD you like to buy, on reasonable 

terms, a well laying 120-acre farm, well 
improved, 2 miles from a good town, 1% 
miles from a good lake, in Lincoln Coun- 








crops. Lands selling. N t - 

gains again. Gaal tar ioheentio oNo HOLSTEIN bull; three of his dams aver- 

trades. The Allen County Investment Co,, aged 108 pounds of milk one day, 40.04 

Iola, Kansas. pounds butter seven days; $125.00. Wis- 

consin. Livestock Association, Appleton, 
MINNESOTA vis. 

FOR so aii ta: at county; 320 Hone TENS AND GUERNSEYS 
acre farm, good soil, acres under | HOLSTEINS or Guernsey calves, seven 

cultivation, balance hay, pasture and weeks old, from joer’ milking, 


high 
testing dams, $20 each, crated. ge- 
wood rms, Whitewater, Wis. 
EXTRA choice Holstein or Guernsey heif- 
ers, two months old, $20 each. Send 
order or write. S. H. Anderson, White- 
water, Wisconsin. 
a3 JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high 











ty, Minn,?_ For full information, write grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper 
Standard Lumber Company, Winona, | color and in fine condition. Stephen A. 
inn. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—A fine section of land in 
Minnesota, close to lowa line, at a very 
low price for cash, or will rent to desir- 
able party and furnish stock. W. F, 
Maher, 612 First National Bank Building, 
Fort Dodge, lowa. 
FARMS FOR SALE—Stevens County corn 
land, well improved, liberal terms with 
4 per cent interest on part of deferred 
payments. Stevens County State Bank, 
Morris, Minn. 
EXCEPTIONAL bargain; 160 acres ex- 
cellent land, fine new _ buildings, by 
graveled highway, five miles from Will- 
mar. Write for bargain list. A. 
Brown, Willmar, Minn. 
FOR SALE—AlIl kinds of farms. Direct 
from owners. Call or write your wants. 
J. F. DeLong, Box 93, Lamberton, Minn. 














FINE litter of German Police pups, four 

months old, from prize winning parent- 
age; No. 1 stock dogs; guarantee satis- 
faction. R. N. Day, Gilmore City, Iowa. 





, ENGLISH Shepherd pups, nicely marked, 


from the best heeling stock out. Gerhard 


Wolters, Hamburg, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA farmers make more money 
on small farms in San Joaquin valley, 
California, where you can work outdoors 
all the year. Splendid opportunities for 
men of moderate means. Twenty and 
forty acre farms produce alfalfa abun- 
dantly. Dairying, hogs and _ poultry 
make good returns; staple varieties of 
fruits yield dependable profits; combina- 
tion of these means a well-balanced farm 
with good income thruout the year. Win- 
terless California offers much to the man 
looking for a country where he can get the 
most out of life. Climate delightful, long 
growing seasons; wonderful roads; excel- 
lent schools. .Co-operative marketing as- 
sociations afford profitable outlets for all 
produce. A small one-family farm, cut- 
ting out high labor costs, insures success, 
No winter handicaps. San Joaquin valley 
illustrated folder mailed free on request, 
C. . Seagraves, General Colonization 
Agent, Santa Fe. Ry., 910 Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago, III. 
CANADA 


BIG FARM FOR SALE—Low price. One 

of the best wheat and mixed farming 
enterprises in central Saskatchewan. Con- 
sists of 2160 acres of splendid dark choco- 
late colored loam land, all under cultiva- 
tion. Fully equipped with all modern 
farming machinery, including threshing 
machine, large and small tractors, thirty 
head of horses, splendid prize-winning 
herd of registered Hereford cattle, also 
fifty Berkshire hogs. Has two sets of 
farm buildings. One splendid nine room 
new modern house. Is a paying, going 
concern, in operation for twelve years. 
Has never been offered for sale before. 
Situated in the Long Lake Valley, 75 
miles north of Regina. A community of 
high class farmers, many of them from 
the U. S, One section borders on large 
lake. Have never had a crop failure. 
Fourteen hundred acres in crop now. Will 
be cutting August 15th. This is a good 
paying proposition for a resident farmer. 
Might consider dividing it. For price, 
terms and full particulars apply to Wil- 
liam Lees, 548 W. Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago, II. 























ne 1OWA 
CHOICE 80 A. farm for sale in Emmet 





County, near ‘Estherville; well tiled, 
fenced hog tight; good buildings; clear. 
My age can’t take care of it. rite to 


ewner for full description and price and 
terms. J, S. Miller, R. F. D. 3, Esther- 
ville, Iowa. 
BEAUTIFUL & or 120 acres for sale in 
Delaware county. No buildings, all in 
one fence, no waste land. Oats went 75 
bushels this year. Two miles town, gravel 
road, tiled, $140. Paul Caswell, Cherokee, 
Iowa, owner. 
Wallaces” Farmer classified ads put 














you in touch with a market for farm 
Jand that can be reached in no other way. 


FOR SALE—120-acre improved farm, 30 
miles south from St. Paul, $106,500. 
Write P. C. Records, Castle “Rock, Minn. 


MISSOURI 
NORTH Missouri Lands. 
oats, clover and bluegrass. Best time 
within ten years to buy farm bargains. 
Our own farms for sale ranging from 40 
to 700 acres; prices $40.00 to $100.00 per 
acre. Jameson & Atkinson, Fulton, Mis- 
souri. 
10,000-acre ranch, $3.50 per acre; fenced 








corn, wheat, 








with heavy woven wire; 300 acres in 
cultivation; four sets buildings; good 
grass; well watered; oak timber. J. W. 
Smith, Fremont, Mo. os 

NEBRASKA 

WHY pay rent? Own a farm of your 

own. Send for descriptive folder, tell- 
ing all about how to get good irrigated 
land at from $35 to $100 and upland at $5 


to $35 per acre. Heavy soil. We have 
none to sell, but we help you get the right 
place. Our slogan is, “Secure More 
Farmers.” Our service is free to you. 
“We can secure location, price and terms 


to suit the man who wants a home.” 
Broadwater Chamber of Commerce, 
Broadwater, Neb. 





SOUTH DAKOTA 

FOR SALi—On easy terms, improved 

lands, $40 to $75 per acre, according to 
improvements and location, These lands 
have been acquired thru foreclosure, and 
present owners are not interested in 
farming. Fine country. Inquiries solicit- 
ed. First National Bank, Sisseton, S. D. 





MACHINERY , 


RICH MAN'S corn harvester, poor man’s 

price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog, showing pictures 
of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
LUMBER and Shingles direct from mill. 
Save $100 on your lumber bill. Robert 
Emerson Co., Box 1156-P, Tacoma, Wash. 
PHOTO FINISHING 
TRIAL OFFER—Any size roll film devel- 
oped, six super gloss, one 5x7 projec- 
tion print from the best negative for 30 
cents (silver). Interstate Finishers, Inc., 
Charles City, Towa. ___ 

SILO CUTTERS 
FOR SALE—Rebulilt Papec 16-inch silo 
cutter; bargain; filled three silos since 
overhauled only. W. J. Steckel, Bloom- 
field, lowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 



































patents and trade-marks. 803 Equita 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
POULTRY 





LEGHORNS 
500 SINGLE Comb White Leghorn hens, 
early hatch pullets; free range stock; 
roe reasonable. John Hass, Bettendorf, 
owa, 





Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
FOR SALE—Single Comb White Leghorn 
Cockerels, April hatch, farm range. . 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 6 for $5, 12 for 
$9, if taken before Sept. 1st. H, J. Irwin, 
Holstein, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA SEED,90 per cent pure, $7.00 
per bushel. Igulled White Sweet Clover, 
90 per cent pure, $5.00 per bushel. Track 
here. Sacks free. 3eo. Bowman, Con- 
cordia, Kansas. 
BLACK Hills hard alfalfa and sweet clo- 
ver, free from noxious weeds, for fall 
seeding. Sam Bober, Newell, S. D. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


























WISCONSIN 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no cemmissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet Ne. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
LARGE complete Wisconsin dairy farm 

for sale. Would entertain trade for 
city property. Write for description. L. 
K. Cushing, 314 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 











WYOMING 

INVESTIGATE farm and ranch® oppor- 

tunities in northeastern Wyoming, for 
the man with limited capital to invest. 
You can buy or rent on easy terms. Write 
today for illustrated descriptive folder. 
The Burlington Railroad has no lands for 
sale, but employs me to assist you in find- 
ing a. location. Val. Kuska, Colonization 
Agent, C., B. & Q. R. R., 1004 Farnum 
St., Room 601, Omaha, Nebr. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR SALE—By owner, well improved 

farms acquired by foreclosure located in 
eastern North and South Dakota and 
western Minnesota. Write for list. John 
H. Larson, 115 South Fourth St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


LIVE STOCK 
__ MOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein spring- 
ers, fall cows and heifers. T. B. tested, 
in carload lots. Glarner & Bringgold, 
West Concord, Minnesota. 





























GET GRAIN SHOW EXHIBITS READY 

Now is the time to save exhibits of 
small grain for the annual grain and hay 
show held in connection with the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition Nov. 28 to 
Dec. 5. a 

Premium lists are put out and ‘Can be 
secured by writing to Hay ané@ Grain De- 
partment, International Live Stock Ex- 
position, U. S. Yards, Chicago. 

The International Grain and Hay Show 
is a regular department of the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition as result of 
recent action of the “International” man- 
agement, This move means permanency 
for the Grain and Hay show and gives it 
a standing with other departments of this 
great exposition. The improvement of 
live stock and crops go hand in hand. 
This show brings together the various in- 
terested and active forces and thus makes 
for the largest agricultural exposition in 
the world. 

The grain and hay show is organized 
on a strictly educational basis. It offers 
opportunity for the departments of the 
agricultural colleges and crop improve- 
ment associations to bring together at 
this national center the best agricultural 
products for comparison and contest. The 
judging at this Show is conducted by rep- 
resentatives selected by the colleges and 
the associations and the awards are 80 
placed as to promote the production of 
larger and better crops. 
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Northern—Butler County, Aug. 15—The 
shock threshing is all done. Oats turned 
out better than we expected. Plowing 
started: goes good after the rain. Corn 
leaks fine, Some sheep going to market. 
All other livestock in good condition.— 
George Mayer. 


Centrai—Dallas County Aug. 15—The 
rains of the last two weeks have made 
cern take rapid growth and hay and 
pastures are reviving. Threshing all 
done. Some have started plowing; ground 
{mn good condition since the rains. Quite 
@ percentage of the old sows going to 
market.—D. W. D. 

Northeastern—Mitchell County, Aug. 15 
—Will take another week to finish thresh- 
fing. Oats are yielding well; quality is 
good. Corn is not coming along as fast 

-@s it ought to; too cool weather; not 
much rain; pastures getting short. Early 
potatoes ready to dig; will not be a big 
crop. Apples are quite plentiful. Wo cat- 
tle on feed. No disease among the hogs. 

Onion harvest has started; bring $2 to $3 
per cwt. Local market is paying 33 cents 
fer oats. butter 44 cents, heavy hens 18 
ents, springs 18 to 23 cents, eggs 27 
cents.—C. H. 

Southwestern—Montgomery County, Aug. 

4—Generous rains the past ten days have 

ut to flight any further deterioration of 
corn from dry weather for several weeks. 

The slowing is in full swing, and a little 
more acreage will be put to winter wheat 
this fall as a rule As the yield of this 
cerenl was light, these parts will contrib- 
ute very lightly to the world supply until 
the next crop. Potatoes are a short crop. 
-~Arthur Nelson. 

€astern—Johnson County, Aug. 14— 
Threshing in this part of the county has 
been finished for about two weeks. Oats 
made from 380 to 90 bushels per acre. A 
large acreage of alfalfa is being sown 
this vear. Corn is in the roasting ear 
stage now, and the indications are for a 
bumper crop. No fall plowing has been 
done yet on account of the ground being 
hard and dry.—Russel F. Eden. 

Wortheastern—W inneshiek County, Aug. 

14—Corn doing finely. Plenty of moisture. 
Many fields in roasting ear stage and 
should make a bumper crop. Stacking 
and threshing progressing slowly on ac- 
count of rains, ‘All small grains are 
. yielding well. Pastures good. Early po- 
tatoes not much, but late ones will make 
a good yield. A few spring lambs being 
sold. Some grass hogs being shipped.— 
Rescee H. Wicks. 

Sentral—Greene County, Aug. 14—Fall 
plewing has commenced. Some parts of 
county visited by a fine rain, and north- 
central part struck by hail, wind and 
rain. Potatoes a light crop. Eges 27 
cents, cream 40 cents, alfalfa soon to be 
put up again. The hog crop this year is 
light. Livesteck in good condition. Farm- 
ers report some thieving going on at their 
hemes of different articles about their 
farms.—A. F. C. 

Northwestern—O'Brien County, Aug. 14 
«—Weather continues dry, ahd the rain of 
the Jith was not enough to do any good, 
Corn seems to be hurt considerably, and 
I believe at the present time it stands at 
variations of from 25 to 50 per cent, ac- 
cording to soil conditions and time of 
Planting. Potatoes a small crop. Thresh- 
ing out of ‘shock completed, with a fair 
crop, yields varying from 35 to 80 bushels 
for oats—40 bushels may be a fair aver- 
age; barley, 30 to 40, good color and fair 
weight; oats 32 bushels. Hay is being 
shipped in; alfalfa at $28 per ton.—Simon 
‘Tjorsem. 

Centrai—Tama County, Aug. 13—Two 
heavy rains last week materially aided 
all crops, especially corn and potatoes, 
which are progressing nicely now. Some 
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of the corn is beginning to dent slightly. 
However, the ears are at all stages of 
maturity. Threshing is about 95 per cent 
finished. Oats averaging about 50 bush- 
els around here, and of good quality. Bar- 
ley running about 35 bushels, and wheat 
about 8 bushels, of poor quality. Another 
good rain will make the corn crop. Pas- 
tures are in fine shape.—H. L. Schwartz. 


Southeastern—Louisa County, Aug. 14— 
Threshing all done in this locality; had 
fine weather for it; grain in fine shape; 
quality good and yiéld better than ex- 
pected, Oats yielded 25 to 60 bushels; 
wheat, 15 to 18 bushels, Weather has 
been too dry for corn, and considerable 
firing has resulted in many fields, and the 
yield has been much reduced except on 
sod ground or strong land. Had two nice 
rains the past ten days, which have liv- 
ened things up. Pastures have been get- 
ting pretty dry. Some have begun plow- 
ing for wheat since the rain. Several 
loads of stock shipped out last week; 
prices more favorable. Fairs and Chau- 
tauquas are in full blast. Odd jobs are 
now in order on the farm. Garden truck 
is plentiful and farmers’ wives are busy 
Canning. Potatoes are a fairly good crop. 
Price higher than usual for this time of 
year.—C. D. Duncan. 


Central—Hardin County, Aug. 14—Some 
fine showers and weather cool; need warm 
weather for the corn at this time of year. 
The promise is good. Threshing nearly 
finished; with our ring of 410 an average 
of 42.5 bushels per acre. Hail districts 
run from 10 to 25 bushels. Pastures are 
short, but getting green again, Stock in 
fair shape. Pigs growing slowly; no dis- 
ease. Meadows beginning to get green. 
Plowing begun. Not many hogs going to 
market. Lambs being contracted for 
September delivery at 11 cents at loading 
station.—A. R. Calkins. 


Eastern—Dubuque County, Aug. 14— 
Threshing is going along well; only in- 
terrupted by occasional rains. Grain is 
of fine quality and lots of it. Corn is 
very promising. Cows are doing well; 
only the flies are pretty bad. Lots of 


grasshoppers, crickets and mosquitoes 
this summer, too. Secondary roads are 
bad and nobody has taken time to mow 
the roadsides. A wilderness of weeds 
covers the fences.—A, A. Hallett. 

Southern—Wapello County, Aug. 7—A 
good rain last night has broken the 
drouth somewhat. Corn has suffered 
some damage, however. Pastures are 
very short. Threshing is mostly done. 
Small grain here was damaged by hail. 
Plowing for wheat will begin immediate- 
ly.—Glen [. Fuller. 


Central—Poweshiek County, Aug. 8—A 
nice rain last night; the first one for 
a long time. Seems that the corn crop is 
assured now. Just drizzled almost all 
night. Oats are very good. Wheat, 20 to 
30 bushels per acre. Early potatoes fair. 
Looks now like late potatoes would be 
good. Threshing all finished, but tim- 
othy, which is a light crop.—F, A. W. 

Western—Shelby County, Aug. 8—A nice 
slow, steady rain fell here two days ago, 
and we needed it very badly for the corn 
and pastures; but after this rain a bump- 
er corn crop is expected. Pastures are 
short. Threshing nearly done, and the 
yield and quality are good. Oats went as 
much as 88 bushels to the acre.—P. C. 
Nielsen. 





ILLINOIS 
Northeastern—Cook County, Aug. 10— 
Threshing is just about finished. Oats 


from 40 to 60 bushels; wheat around 30 
bushels per acre. Very little wheat has 
been raised this year. Had several good 
showers lately. Corn is looking fine. 
Very few hogs; eight-weeks shotes are 


| cattle and hogs. 





bringing around $3 and $4 apiece. Hay 


smn em —~ 


FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 


crop has been Very short.—D. F. Tegt- 
meier. . 

Eastern—Dougias County, Aug. 14—~ 
Since June 25 we have had about 12% 
inches of rain. Many weeds in the corn; 
too wet to plow for wheat, which is sell- 
ing at $1.50; corn, about 98 cents; oats, 
40 cents. Feeders paying $1.04 for corn; 
28 cents for spring chickens, 36 cents for 
cream. Oat straw about all rotted. Very 
few farmers have any hay. Where some 
landlords spent $2 per acre for clover 
seed in 1924, there is some hay. 
it cost $2.50 for seed; much of it is a 
poor stand, and most of it will be plowed 
up and put in grain crops.—Zelora Green. 


NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Jefferson County, Aug. 
14—The miracle of the corn fields! I 
have seen fifty crops of corn grow in 
Nebraska, but never saw just what has 
happened in the last eighteen days. July 
29 we had an inch of rain in two show- 
ers; before that fully one-half of our corn 
was short, from two and one-half to five 
feet tall, with the tops badly sunburned 
and dry. It looked like we would not 
have anything but very poor fodder from 
it. Then August 6 we had over three 
inches of rain in showers lasting until 
2:30 p. m. Then the morning of the 11th 
and 12th we had good showers and fine 
warm weather following each rain. Now 
that seemingly dead corn has _ started 
fresh leaves, has tasseled and silked, and 
promises to make some corn—how much, 
we can not tell; it will depend on the 
weather for the next eight weeks.—Chas, 
M. Turner, 


MISSOURI 


Northern—Randolph County, Aug. 14— 
Fine rain the 11th; corn taking on new 
life and looking good. Farmers busy 
breaking wheat ground and baling hay 
and straw. Young calves selling for from 
$25 to $40. Very few colts were raised 
here this year. Eggs 25 cents, hens 16 
cents, young chicks 19 cents. cream 39 
cents.—W. H. Bagby. 

Northwestern—Harrison County, Aug. 
13—Fine rains the last few days thru 
here; grass started finely. Plowing being 
done. Corn doing well. A prospect for a 
good crop. Oats good. Wheat fair. Some 
threshing to do yet. Stock doing well. 
Flies bad. Hens 15 and 18 cents, springs 
18 to 21 cents, eggs 27 cents, cream 38 
cerits. No so many hogs as commonly.— 
S. Meredith. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, Aug. 14 
—Plenty of rain since August 1; nearly 4 
inches. Corn crop saved in Andrew coun- 
ty and the whole of northwestern Mis- 
souri. Threshing mostly finished before 
the rains. Pastures that were brown are 
greening nicely-and will make good fall 
pasture. Farmers are hopeful for better 
times, Cattle and hog buyers are nu- 
merous, but there is a shortage of both 
Wheat $1.40, corn $1, 
oats 35 cents, cream 37 cents, eggs 26 
cents, hens 17 cents, springs 20 cents. 
Some demand for good horse’ and mules, 
which are scarce.—J. W. Griggs. 

South-Central—Webster County, Aug. 13 
—Since our last report we have had a 
month of normal weather for this section. 
Wheat mostly threshed; yield from 10 to 


30 bushels; fine quality. Oats about 30 
bushels; good quality. Hay not half a 
crop, owing to drouth. Pastures good 


Stock doing finely. Corn promises 
a full crop; just have showers enough 
to keep it growing. The tomato crop 
promises big; canning has begun. Grapes 
will be picked next week; good crop. Only 
a few peaches, but the apple crop is ex- 
cellent. Prices of all farm crops and pro- 
duce keep up well.—J, C. Preston. 
Centrat—Pettis County, Aug. 14—Hay- 
ing is being finished this week. Meadows 


now. 


In 1925¢ 
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' 
and pastures are dry and bare. 
tation in July was less than one inch, ang 
local showers of less than an inch dyp. 


corn to less than that of any very reg 
year. Where improper and _shiftlegy 
methods were practiced there will be legs 
than 25 per cent of an average crop, 
Practically no plowing for wheat at this 
time.—W. D. Wade. , 
Western—Bates County, Aug. 7—Shoyw. 
ers have fallen recently and saved part 
of the corn, which will pow possibly he 
two-thirds of a crop. Pastures are now 
greening up and the dry weather Spell 
has been broken. Threshing has beep 
completed and~some fall plowing is be- 
ing done. A small acreage of wheat will 
be sown.—Jerry Burch. ee 


MINNESOTA 

Central—Meeker County, Aug. 14—Fine 
weather. A nice rain twice a week. 
Shock threshing in full swing; wheat 19 
to 21 bushels per acre; oats, 40 to 7%: 
barley, 40. Corn is doing finely. Prospect 
for a good crop if it gets a rain soon, 
Pastures good. Hay good; alfalfa good, 
Some alfalfa left fer seed. Flax is a good 
crop this year. Wheat $1.45, oats 
cents, barley 64 cents, rye 95 cents, flak 
$2.44, corn 95 cents, cream 41 cents, butter 
46 cents, eggs 26 cents.—L. E. Olson,+ 

Southern—Freeborn County, Aug. j~ 
Shock threshing is about half done. The 
yield is less than it was last year. It ig 
much too dry for the corn and pastures, 
Oats are 32 cents, lambs are $12, steers 
and heifers $5 to $7, hogs $13, eggs % 
cents, hens 18 cents, spring chickens 2 
cents.—James P. Goslee. 


INDIANA 

Eastern—Randolph County, Aug. 15—We 
have had several showers the past few 
weeks. Threshing mostly all done; yield 
was mostly between 40 and 60 bushels 
per acre. Corn is looking extra fine, 
Some farmers are starting to plow for 
wheat; others are disking. Grass and 
clover are nice and green, due to the 
showers we have beén having.—Noel B, 
Rickert. 


KENTUCKY 

Northern—Oldham County, Aug. 12 
Threshing almost finished. Wheat yield- 
ed well, with light crop of oats. Corn is 
looking fine. Tobacco is very poor. We 
have had a great mtny rains this month 
and pastures are in fine shape. Alfalfa 
is ready for third cutting. Clover seed 
crop is fair.—Jos. Gottbroth. 


IOWA BOYS BEST JUDGES IN WORLD 


Three Iowa boys, Lester Olson, Ray- 
mond Monahan and Harlan Leonard, were 
adjudged the champion junior dairy 
judges of the world following their victory 
in a contest with teams from 
of the world, held in connection with the 
English Royal show near London, Bng- 
land. 





ner of the contest and was declared the 
champion junior dairy judge of the 
world, 

The team was coached by V. B. Hamil- 
ton, county agent of Franklin county. 
Hamilton and his wife are also in Europe 
with the team, 

The Iowa boys won the right to go t0 
Europe by taking first place at the 
tional Dairy exposition held at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., last fall. Later they also won 
at the Waterloo dairy cattle congress. 

Monahan is a freshman at Iowa State 
college and the other two boys completed 
their high school ccurse this spring. 

Previous to the London contest, 
boys made a short tour of Europe and éf* 
joyed the novel experience of flying 'Y 
airplane from London to Antwerp, Among 
the countries they visited were Holland, 
France and Denmark. 
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ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—AL SAYS THE MILKMAN HAS TO HAVE SOME PROTECTION 








HERES ANOTHER LETTER FROM THAT 
SLEEPLESS GUY IN THE CiTy HE 
SAVS - DEAR AL ACRES, MILK MEN'S 
HORSES ALL EQuiIPPED WITH Your 


RUBBER SHOES, THEYRE FINE! 
Now COULDN'T You INVENT A 





\NOISELESS MILK BOTTLE” 
THEN | Couto SLEEP _y 


THAT GUY WONT BE SATISFIED TILL 
HIS MILK 15 DELIVERED BY JHE 
ANGELS! EVEN THEN HELL KICK 


AGOUT THE RUSTLE OF THEN 
Meat 



















[THINK OF THE POOR RUBBER SOLEO 
MILKMAN GETTING OUT OF HISRUB 
TIRED MILIKK WAGON PULLED BY A 

RUBBER SHOD HORSE AND TOTING A 
BUNCH OF RUBBER MILK BOTTLES UP | 





HoUSE! SOMEBODY D BE SURE TO 









THE BACK STAIRS OF AN APARTMENT y 
MISTAKE HIM FoR A BURGLAR 















LET THE MILK BOTTLES 
RATTLE, | SAY! THEYRE 
HEALTH INSURANCE FOR 
THE MILKMAN | 
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Judging Program at Iowa Fair 


3 Nationally known livestock judges from 
| geven states have been selected to judge 


the winners in the livestock department 


‘gt this year’s Iowa State Fair and Na- 


Livestock Exposition here, August 
9% to September 4, it was announced yes- 
by superintendents and officials in 

e of that part of the exposition. 
“mwenty-two judges are listed in the 


‘gmpleted selection of the superintend- 


They are as follows: 


Cattle Department 
ghorthorns—J. R. Thomson, Dover, Kan. 
Polled Shorthorns—W, J. Kennedy, St. 

0. 
ang Shorthorns—H. H. Kildee, 

Ames, Iowa. 
Herefords—L. A. Weaver, Columbia, Mo, 
Angus—Kenneth McGregor, Woodland, 


ents. 


am Polled—Frank Clouse, Manson, 


2, 
eet Steers—W. J. Kennedy, St. Joseph, 


Mjolsteins—Axel Hansen, Savage, Minn. 
Jerseys—R. S. Hules, Chicago, Ill. 
Guernseys—C. B. Finley, Ames, Iowa, 
Ayrshires—J. P. Eves, Des Moines, 


Iowa. 
Brown Swiss—C. B. Finley, Ames, Iowa. 
Baby Beeves—Harry Hopley, Atlantic, 


‘Jowa, Shorthorns; J. M. Tudor, Iowa City, 


Angus; E. A. Trowbridge, Columbia, Mo., 
Herefords; Tom Cross, Chicago, groups 
and champions. 

Z Swine Department 

Boys’ Pigs—E. F. Ferrin, Ames, and P. 
§, Shearer, Ames. 

Poland Chinas—H. H. Kildee, Ames. 
Duroc Jerseys—Thomas Shattuck, Hast- 
ings, Neb. , 

Chester Whites—H. H. Kildee, Ames. 

Spotted Poland Chinas—Thomas Shat- 


tuck. 
Hampshires and Tamworths—W. J. 


Carmichael, St. Louis, Mo. 


large Yorkshires and Berkshires—P. S, 
Shearer, Ames. 

W. C. Coffey of St. Paul will do all of 
the judging in the sheep department this 
year, according to the announcement of 
C. J, Knickerbocker, of Fairfax, Iowa, 
the superintendent of that department. 

H. L. Pike, of Whiting, Iowa, superin- 
tendent of the cattle department, will be 
assisted this year by Prof. Earl Weaver 
of Ames, who will have charge of the 
dairy cattle department. In the swine de- 
partment, E. T. Davis of Iowa City, the 
superintendent, will have J, Carson Dun- 
tan of Columbus Junction and A. L. 
Anderson of Ames as assistants. The as- 
sistant superintendents in the sheep de- 
partment are M. D. Helser of Ames and 
charge 
of the wool exhibit. 

Approximately $47,000 in prizes will be 


awarded in these three departments of 





the fair and exposition, of which $32,615 
will be awarded in the cattle department, 
$30,250 in the swine department and 
$4,077 in the sheep. 

Record entry lists have been received 
by the fair officials for all three divisions 
and the largest livestock show in the 
United States this year is expected. 

The judging program in the stock 
pavilions follows: D 

Cattle Department 

‘Saturday, August 29—7:30 p, m.—Boys’ 
and Girls’ Baby Beef classes. 

Monday, August 31—1 p. m.—Holsteins, 
Ayrshires, Brown Swiss, Herefords, Short- 
horns, Angus, Polled Shorthorns and Red 
Polled. 

Tuesday, September 1—1 p. m.—Hol- 
steins, Guernseys, Jerseys, Herefords, 
Shorthorns, Angus and Red Polled. 

Wednesday, September 2—1 p. m.— 
Guernseys, Jerseys, Herefords, Shorthorns, 
Angus and Milking Shorthorns, 

Thursday, September 3—1 p. m.—Fat 
Steers and all unfinished classes. 

Swine Department : 

Friday, August 28—1 p. m.—Boys’ pigs, 
Swine Pavilion, E. F. Ferrin, Ames, P. 8S. 
Shearer, Ames, 

Monday, August 31—9 a. m.—Poland 
Chinas, H. H. Kildee, Ames, Iowa; Duroc 
Jerseys, Thos, Shattuck, Hastings, Neb. 

Tuesday, September 1—9 a. m.—Chester 
Whites, H. H. Kildee, Ames, Iowa; 
Spotted Poland Chinas, Thos. Shattuck, 
Hastings, Neb. 

Wednesday, September 2—9 a. m.— 
Hampshires, W. J, Carmichael, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Large Yorkshires, P. S. Shearer, 
Ames, Iowa. > 

Thursday, September 3—9 a. m.—Tam- 
worths, W. J. Carmichael, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Berkshires, P. S. Shearer, Ames, Iowa; all 
unfinished classes. 

Sheep Department 

Monday, August 31—9 a. m.—Shrop- 
shire and Southdowns, W. C, Coffey, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Tuesday, September 1—9 a. m.—Oxfords 
and Hampshires, W. C. Coffey, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Wednesday, September 2—9 a. m.—Wool 
breeds, W. C. Coffey, St. Paul, Minn. 

Thursday, September 3—9 a. m.—Sheep 
shearing, blocking and trimming contest. 





BACK TO THE HORSE 

One of our subscribers in Adair County, 
Iowa, writes us of a visit from an un- 
usual sort of tourist. Instead of touring 
in an automobile or hiking, Frank M. 
Heath of Silver Springs, Maryland, has 
gone back to the horse as the means of 
transportation. Mr. Heath started out 
from Washington, D. C., April 1 of this 
year, and traveled 2,373 miles on his way 
to Greenfield, Iowa. The mare he is rid- 
ing carries sixty pounds of baggage, be- 
sides the rider. 





“- has ever been made 


WORLD WHEAT CROP GAINS 

Wheat production in seventeen countries 
‘s now placed at 2,110,000,000 bushels, 
against 2,065,000,000 bushels produced by 
the same countries last year, according 
to official estimates received up to Au- 
gust 3 by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Conditions in the Danubian countries 
fontinue favorable. Production fore- 
casts now available from Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Rumania show substantial in- 
creases over last year, the aggregate pro- 
duction amounting to 213,000,000 bushels, 
compared with 150,000,000 bushels for the 
1924 production of the same countries, 
an increase of ‘nearly 42 per cent. No 
forecasts have yet been received from 
Austria, Yugoslavia or Czechoslavia, but 
condition reports from these countries in- 
dicate yields above the average. 

Stocks of grain in Hungary, Yugoslavia 
and Rumania are said to be small, and 
this factor will no doubt influence the 
amount of grain which may be available 
for export from the new crop. The ex- 
port prohibition in Rumania has been re- 
moved and the latest crop forecast indi- 
cates a surplus of some 25,000,000 bushels 
available for export and carry-over. An 
exportable surplus of some _ 10,000,000 
bushels of wheat in Hungary is indicated 
from the production forecast of 63,000,000 
bushels after allowing for somewhat more 
than 50,000,000 bushels for domestic re- 
quirements. If the present indications 
for good harvests are borne out in Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria, these countries may 
also provide small amounts available for 
export. In Czechoslovakia and Austria, 
however, grain will need to be imported 
even tho a harvest above average is ob- 
tained. 

The Rumanian wheat crop is now put 
at 106,519,000 bushels, against 70,421,000 
bushels, the final estimate for 1924. The 
previous forecast for this season was 
105,453,000 bushels. Rye production is now 
placed at 7,086,000 bushels, against 5,963,- 
000 bushels last year; barley, 45,975,000 
bushels, against 30,759,000 bushels; oats, 
60,695,000 bushels, against 42,063,000 bush- 
els. The acreage planted to corn is esti- 
mate at 9,341,000 acres, against 8,949,000 
acres harvested last year. 
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NEW WORLD RECORD FOR JERSEY 

A new and remarkably fine official 305- 
day production record has been com- 
pleted by Killingly Torono Lass, a young 
Jersey cow, owned by Killingly Farm, 
Barre, Mass. 

Lass was started on this, her second 
test, at the age of three years and three 
months, and in 305 days she produced 
816.87 pounds of butterfat and 14,268 
of milk. Her milk averaged 5.73 per cent 
fat for the test. For the ten months she 
averaged 81 pounds of fat per month, 
This is the highest 305-day record that 
by a junior three- 





year-old cow of any wreed, and with it 
Lass qualifies as wodnd’s champion, all 
breeds, in her class. This is indeed a 
splendid achievement, for the record of 
the next highest cow of any breed in this 
class is 767.78 pounds of fat. 

The former Jersey champion, an Ore- 
gon cow, Nancy’s Pride of Laurchester, 
held jher title with a record of 733.18 
pounds of fat and 12,971 pounds of milk. 
Lass’ new record, therefore, is 84 pounds 
higher than the former Jersey record. 
Only two other Jerseys of any age have 
produced more butterfat than she has in 
805 days. If Lass meets the calving re- 
quirement in Class AAA she will qualify 
for the American Jersey Cattle Club 

The 


| medal of merit and silver medal, 


new champion was first tested at two 
years and two months of age, and in 
that test she won a silver medal by pro- 
ducing 464.18 pounds of fat in 305 days. 

Killingly Torono Lass made her won- 
derful showing under the supervision and 
care of Richard L. Faux, the manager of 
the 1,500-acre Killingly Farm. She never 
missed a feed and consumed her grain 
with relish. She finished the teat in 
beautiful condition and in good flesh. 

Lass’ sire is Torono of Killingly Farm, 
the former herd sire, which qualified for 
a silver medal a short time ago. Torone 
of Killingly Farm is a full brother of 
Madeline of Hillside, the world’s cham-. 
pion for milk production, and a _ half- 
brother of Abigail of Hillside, another 
1,000-pound Jersey cow. 





APPLE BLIGHT IS APPEARING 

Apple blight, sometimes called twig 
blight or fire ‘blight, has been found re- 
cently in Iowa, according to Dr. I. B 
Melhus, plant pathologist, Iowa State Col- 
lege. The disease is caused by a bacteria. 
It attacks the leaves, twigs and fruit, 
causing them to turn brown and dry up 
as tho they had been burned. Usually it 
is the ends of twigs or limbs that are 
affected, and from, there the disease 
spreads down, destroying most of the 
current year’s growth. 

Controt of apple blight requires cutting 
out and burning infected parts as soon as 
discovered. The pruning shears should 
be disinfected, so that they will not carry 
the disease to other parts of the tree, 
Formaldehyde may be used for disinfect- 
ing, using one-half pint to five gallons of 
water. The cutting must be thoro and all 
affected parts removed or it will do no 
good, says Doctor Melhus. Spraying is 
ineffective. 

Apple blight lives over in crab apple 
trees. Inspection should be made both in 
fall and spring, cutting out and burning 
all dead and infected limbs. Pear trees 
are more susceptible than apple trees to 
blight. 

Blight flourishes in warm, wet weather, 
usually being worst in June and July. It 
feeds on the soft, succulent tissues, 
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United States Government Crop Report 


The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture 
makes the feliowing forecasts and estimates from reports and data furnished by 
crop correspondents, field statisticians, and co-operating state boards (or de- 
partments) of agriculture and extension departments. For the United States: — 
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Indicated production tncrease or de- 
{Three-year average, 1922-24, 
1, 1925, is estimated at 5.9 


*Interpreted from condition reports. 

crease with changing conditions during season. 

The amount of oats remaining on farms August 

er cent of last year’s crop, or about 91,630,000 bushels, compared with 65,710,000 

ushels on Aueust 1, 1924, and 85,423,000 bushels, the average of stocks of oats 
on August 1 for the five years, 1920-24. 

Details for leading crops in principal producing states follow: 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ANGUS “di 
Sept. 29—Martin & Newby, Wall Lake, fa. 
= SHORT HORNS 
Sept. 29—A. B. Lindsey, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Sept. 30—Williams & Brand, Corwith, Ia. 
Oct. 2—C. A. Oldsen, Wall Lake, ge 
and E. A. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa; sale 
at Audubon. 
Oct. 6—Dubes & Ohison, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Oct. 7—L. C. Oloff & Son, Ireton, Iowa, 
and R. H. Gambel & Sons, Hawarden, 
lowa; sale at Sioux City. 
DUROCS 
Sept. 21i—Pence & Drew, Sigourney, Iowa. 
Sept. 28—Fred N .Rupp, rokee, Iowa. 
Oct. 1—R. E. Waldemer, Kiron, Iowa. 
Oct. 2—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 
: 5—Grant Lynn & Son, Spirit Lake, 
owa. 

. 8—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 7—O. S. Mundorf, Griswold, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—Mike Trier, Keota, Iowa. 

Oct. 13—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ta. 
Oct. 14—F. L. Williams, New Sharon, Ia. 
Oct. 14—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—B. A. Samuelson & Son, 


Towa. 
Oct. 19—Lester E. Theiss, Webb, Iowa. 
Oct. 19—Ed Dimig, Atlantic, lewa. 
Oct. 29—R. R. Derbyshire, Alden, Iowa. 
Oct. 30--Crane & Sweeney, 

Iowa. 
Jan. 13—J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, Ia. 
Jan, 20—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Jan. 26—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 
Jan. 26—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
Jan, 27—F. L. Williams, New Sharon, Ia, 
Jan, 28—Mike Trier, Keota, Iowa. 
Jan. 30—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa, 
Feb. 6—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. « 

Feb. 12—Robt. Reed, Fort Dodge, Ia, 
POLAND CHINAS 

Sept. 15—Fred Sievers, Audubon, Iowa. 
Oct. 1—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Ia. 
Oct. 2—Ruess Bros., West Liberty, lowa. 
Oct. 3—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Oct. 5—W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—D. E. Hudson & Son, Montezuma, 


Kiron, 


Shenandoah, 


wa. 
.12—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 


Oct 

Oct. 13—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon,. Iowa. 
Oct, 14—J. A. Friday & Son, Murray, Ia. 
Oct. 15—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Iowa, 
Oct. 22—Helgens Bros., Monticello, Iowa. 


Oct, 22—W. T. Haydick, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
. 22—Waggoner Bros., Sutherland, Ia. 
. 283—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, fowa. 
ve 23—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
owa. 
Oct. 23—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Oct. 23—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
Oct. 24—H. A .Wessells, Creston, Iowa. 
Oct, 27—Roy E. Burkey, Walnut, Iowa. 
Oct. 28—Bell Bros., Wiota, Iowa. 
Oct, 30—Gier & Tranbarger, Conrad, Ia. 
Nov. 7—Waggoner Bros., Sutherland, Ia, 
Nov. 14—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Jan. 19—D. E. Hudson, Montezuma, Iowa. 
Jan. 16—R, C. Henry,, Sheldon, wowa. 
Jan. 18—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan, 27—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Iowa. 
Jan, 28—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa, 
Feb, 2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Ia. 
Feb. 8—Griffin & Son, Manson, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—Henry Fesenmeyer, Clarinda, Ia. 
Feb. 8—D. E. Carlson, Lanyon, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—H. A. Wessells & Son, Creston, 


owa. 
Feb. 10—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
.11—Stanley Addy, Marcus, lowa. 
. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
. 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
.17—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
.18—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Feb. 22—Gier & Tranbarger, Conrad, Ia. 
Feb. 23—Helgens Bros., Monticello, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Aug. 22—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa; sale 
in New Sharon. 

Sept. 12—Alvin Sunderman, Clarinda, Ia. 
Sept. 22—Blanke Lros., Taintor, Ia.; sale 
in New Sharon. 

Sep. 23—M. A. Gray, Barnard, Mo, 
rick, Iowa. 

Oct. 2—Wm. Dieleman & Son, Kilduff, 
Iowa; sale in Newton, Iowa. 

Oct. 6—J. D. Gates, Ravenwood, Mo. 

Oct. 7—J. W. Lindsey & Son, Fosset, Mo. 

Oct. 14—D. Messerschmitt, Hedrick, Iowa. 

Oct. 15—Tom Hall, Stanberry, Mo. 

Oct. 16—J. A. Johnson, Ravenwood, Mo. 

Oct. 17—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Ia. 

Oct. 20—Jas. Williams, Marcus, Iowa. 

Oct. 2i—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 

Oct. 22—L. L. Robbins, Hastings, Iowa. 

Oct. 24—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Jowa. 

Nov. 38—B. H. Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 

Nov. 5—E. F. Clark, Nevada, Iowa. 

Nov. 7—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earl- 
ham, lowa. 

Feb. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 

Feb. 25—Holtz & Hopp, Avoca, Iowa. 

Feb. 26—L. L. Robbins, Hastings, lowa. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 21—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ifa. 


Nov. 4—Boyd G. Weidlein, Webster City, 

Towa. 

Feb. 27—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 
TAMWORTHS 

Nov. 2—A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ig. 








J. J. NEWLIN POSTPONES HIS SALE 


The sale which Mr. J. J. Newlin has 
advertised for September 9, has been 
postponed. Mr. Newlin will held a sale 
later on this fall when the breeders of 
Tamworth hogs will have an opportunity 
to secure as good individuals backed by 
real profilic families as the breed af- 
fords. Those of you breeders who have 
been watching his ad’s please remember 
that his sale of September 9 is cancellet. 
—Advertising Notice. 





VERY LOUD 


Tom—“Does this new suit look loud?” 
Dick—‘‘Leud! 
you.” z 


It looks like thunder on 
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LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wa}. 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa, 


J. I. HOAG, Office Address, 1101 ‘alnut 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. bs 
Street, 


FRANK STORRS, 1101 Walnut 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Field Notes 


HANCHER’S POLAND CHINAS 


Some honest to goodness Poland Ching 
boars are being offered by Mr. M., PB 
Hancher of Rolfe, Iowa. Criterio, 
nite and Hancher’s Pathfinders are the 
herd boars and sires of the one hundred 
and forty goed spring pigs we saw upon 
a recent visit to the herd that have now 
fully recovered from the vaccination, 4 
real top pig is of a litter of nine by King- 
nite and out of Yankee Lady by A Yankee, | 
Some herd boar prospect here. Of the 
later pigs the two outstanding boars are 
of a litter of nine by Criterio and out of 
an Orangepiece sow, and by the way she 
is just the best sow in the herd, allows 
us to be the judge, and his boars look 
more like early March pigs. Some y 
deep bodied boars are of a litter by 
Hancher’s Pathfinder and from an 4 
Yankee dam. It seems characteristic 
this boar to sire a lot of depth. Mr 
Hancher’s herd has long since been noted 
for producing good Poland Chinas and a 
plenty may be found to maintain stand. 
ard bearers here this year. Those fp 
quest of a boar will do well to drop in and 
look the herd over.—Advertising Notice, 


TAMWORTH BREEDERS MEETING 


A meeting of the Iowa Tamworth 
Breeders Association will be held du 
the State Fair week. This meeting 
take place the evening after the Tam- 
worth show. All Tamworth breeders, 
whether members of the association or 
not, are urged to attend this meeting 
as some very urgent subjects are to be 
discussed, This meeting is not only for 
the Tamworth breeders alone but for 
anyone interested in this bacon type 
Further information may be had by writ- 
ing Leonard Snyder, Oskaloosa, fowa, 
who is the president of tne towa Tam- 
worth Breeders Association, or to W, T. 
Barr, Ames, Iowa, the secretary of the 











association. Everybody come.—Advertia 
ing Notice. 
DOHERTY BROS. SHROPSHIRES 


Messrs. Doherty Bros. of Rock Valley, 
Iowa, are now offering a fine string of 
Shropshire rams that we are sure 
please buyers. They are well covered ant 
conform admirably to the approved Shrop- 
shire type. Ewe lambs and mature ewes 
are also being offered. Messrs. Doherty 
have a splendid flock. Some being Cana- 
dian bred, some being daughters of Sen 
ator Bibby and others by sons of his 
These gentlemen maintain also a select 
herd of Shorthorns. Their card appears 
senwnere in this issue.—Advertising No 

ce. 





FRANK STORRS JOINS THE WAL. 
LACES’ FARMER FORCE 

Mr, Frank O. Storrs, who has a wide 
acquaintance among the breeders of 
pure bred stock, hes joined the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer field force. Mr. Storrs, 
for seven or eight years, was a bre 
of Poland China hogs in northwest 
Iowa, and knows the ins and outs of 
the live stock business. He made & 
success as a breeder, standing well in 
his community and with other breed- 
ers. He sold his farm, and became 
live stock representative for one of the 
breed papers. Probably no man who 
has traveled in eastern Iowa was bet- 
ter liked than Frank Storrs. He was 
entitled to and received the confidence 
of the breeders to an unusual degree, 
When the slump in live stock came, 
Mr. ‘Storrs accepted a position with 
the Iowa Gate Company, where he 
again made a syccess. -He is @ con 
structive, consciencious salesman, has 
a thor6 and accurate knowledge of the 
live stock business, and will render the 
breeders whose business he looks aftef, 
splendid service. His many frien 
will be glad to know of his connec 
with Wallaces’ Farmer, and we Pp 
that he will make many new f 
among the breeders. Mr. Storrs addi- 
tion to the field force of Wallaces 
Farmer, makes a well rounded 
force, that will thoroly cover the live 
stock territory, and render service t 
all. It is generally recognized that no 
farm paper published reaches the 
breeders of pure bred stock and the 
class of farm fclks who appreciate = 
properly value good stock more It 
fectively than Wallaces’ Farmer. 
has quality of circulation and re r 
confidence, such as few publications 
any kind offer. Advertising in 
laces’ Farmer is not an expense, 7) 
an investment which pays real a 
dends. The capability of our : 
force adds to its effectiveness. ; 




























BEGINNING A TRADE 
“T’d like to learn to shoe horses, | 
Blacksmith.” i " 
“All right, son, Pll start. you out shoot 
flies."’—Ex. stant 4: 
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HOWARD COUNTY WINS MISSOURI 


CONTEST 

Howard county, Missouri, has won the 
state-wide clover and prosperity contest 
by seeding the greatest percentage of 
cultivated land to legumes between Jan- 
vary 1, 1924, and May 1, 1925. Tie com- 
mittee of judges has just completed a 
check of thousands of reports. The first 
rize of $500, offered by the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, will be paid to 
the Howard County Farm Bureau which 
nas carried on this work. 

Howard county with 96,810 acres of cul- 
tivated land seeded 16,772 acres, or 17.32 
per cent, to legumes. St. Charles county 
was a close second, seeding 28,713 acres 
or 16.17 per cent, of its 177,571 acres of 
cultivated land and thus winning a $250 
prize. Cole county seeded 10,576, or 14.14 
per cent, of its 74,788 acres of cultivated 
land, thus claiming third prize of $150. 
Atchison county was fourth with 11.83 
per cent of the 205,173 acres in cultivation, 
entitling its farm bureau to fourth prize 
of $100. There was no fifth prize, but the 
work in Carroll county was highly com- 
mended by the judges. With 233,884 acres 
in cuJtivation Carroll county seeded 10.29 
per cent, or 24,087 acres to legumes. 

Twenty-seven counties completed the 
contest, making @ report on the kind of 
legumes, acreage sown, amount of seed 
used and the source from which the seed 
was secured. These reports were secured 
from individual farmers by the county 
agents with the co-operation of local 
chairmen in the different school districts. 
The interest taken by the farmers in this 
contest, and the widespread interest in 
lexumes is well shown by the thousands 
of reports submitted. 

Dan E. Miller, county agent of the win- 
ning county, reported 12,629 acres of com- 
mon clovers, such as red and alsike 
clever. Sweet clover acreage was next 
with 2,317 acres; soybeans, 841; cowpeas, 
60, and alfalfa, 335 acres. 





REDUCED REGISTRY FEES FOR 
SHORTHORN BULLS 


Attention is called to a new special 
ruling of the directors of the American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 13 Dex- 
ter Park avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Short- 
horn bulls under 12 months of age may 
be registered at $1.25 and Polled Short- 
horn bulls ofthe same age for $1.50. At 
this reduced rate a short form certifi- 
cate will be furnished, showing the usual 
description as to color, sex, birthdate, and 
will show the names and numbers of the 
sire and dam, but no other ancestry. 
This reduced rate applies only to bulls 
under 12 months of age and not to fe- 
males. No rebate will be made on appli- 
cations already made and receipted for 
by the association. A desirable feature 
in connection with the short registry 
certificate is that it may be exchanged 
at any time for an extended pedigree by 
payment of an additional fee—$1.60 in the 
case of horned animals and $1.25 in the 
case of Polled animals. 

In making this new ruling and reduc- 
ing the fee on bulls under 12 months of 
age the directors of the association are 
not unmindful of the fact that many 
farmers who buy bulls have no particular 
need of a certificate showing the ancestry 
back ten generations and tabulations of 
the pedigrees of the three top sires, but 
do desire the assurance and evidence 
that their bulls are registered. ‘The short 
form certificate will no doubt appeal 
strongly to the breeder who supplies a 
demand for unregistered bulls. if he lives 
Inany part of the United States where half 
rates are in effect on registered cattle. 
The short form will enable the buyer to 
get the reduced shipping rate. Several 
breeders have informed the office of the 
association that whereas they do not 
now record some of their bull calves, 
they will, under this new ruling, record 
their entire crop of bull calves. 





FIND 161 UNPROFITABLE COWS 
AMONG 16,350 TESTED 


The monthly report of the Iowa cow 
testing associations, which is issued by 
the extension service of Iowa State Col- 
lege, recently appeared and it shows that 
of the 16,350 cows tested in fifty-three as- 
Sociations, 161 were culled and sold for 
beef because of failure to show profit as 
“airy producers. 

The report also states that ninety-nine 
CoWs were sold for dairy purposes and 104 
_ purchased by association members. 

ream separators lost their owners a to- 
tal of $662.37 because of inefficient skim- 

a. There were 1,878 cows that pro- 

“ced more than forty pounds of butter- 
fit in June an@ 589 produced more, than 
pre Pounds. Altho only fifty-three asso- 
— reported in June, there are two 
Sacer 9perating for which no report was 
‘ ~ Hog ana tnere nre four more sched- 

othed *tart within the next two months, 

Tshall-Grundy Association again led 

- State in average butterfat production 
in _ This association has been first 

€ state three times the past four 

- hs and second once. Their June aver- 

1S gs 36.4 pounds buttarfat and 833 

ds milk. The second high pro@ucing 
emccation was West Branch, with an 
sag of 33.8 pounds butterfat and $14 

Ne milk. Benton County Association 

Was third, having an average of 33.3 
buttertat and 724 pounds of milk. 





Colesburg Association secured fourth high 
average, 32.6 pounds fat per cow. 

High herd in June for lowa was owned 
by Virgil Cook, of the Thornten Assecia- 
tion. His nine grade and purebred Hol- 
steins showed an average production of 
62.9 pounds butterfat and 1,537 pounds 
milk. Second high herd, also composed 
of nine grade and purebred Holsteins, av- 
erage@ 51 pounds butterfat an@ 1,477 
pounds milk. The latter is owned by A. 
Rowher, of the Marshall-Grundy Associa- 
tion. The third best herd. production 
was made by Alfagolé Farm, of the Mc- 
Gregor Association, an average of 48.8 
pounds fat per cow. Lloyd Brown, of the 
Tama Association, had fourth high herd, 
an average of 47.2 pounds fat. 

Highest individual producing cow in 
June for lowa was owned by Chas. New- 
comer, of the Grinnell-Newton Associa- 
tion. Newcomer’s cow is a grade Holstein 
and is credited with a production of 95.3 
pounds butterfat from 2,50 pounds of 
milk. Roy Appleton, of the Strawberry 
Point Association, furnished second high 
cow, a gradé Holstein, with a production 
of 89.5 pounds butterfat ar 1,599 pounds 
milk. The Cherokee State Hospital, of 
the Plymouth Association, had third high 
cow and*and*E. M. Skillen, of the Butler 
County Association No. 1 had fourth cow. 
The latter two produced 85.7 pounds but- 
terfat and*85.4 pounds, respectively. Each 
of the four highest producing cows were 
milked more than twice daily. 





SOYBEAN HAY FOR STEERS 

As the hay crop is smaller this year and 
the acréage of soybeans larger than usual 
farmers will be pleased to knew that good 
soybean hay proved equal to red clover 
hay when each was fed with corn and 
silage in a steer feeding test at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

In this test western Hereford yearlings 
fed soybean hay with corn and silage 
gained 2.22 pounds daily per steer during 


the feeding. period of 154 days, while 
those on clover hay, corn, and silage 
gained 216 pounds daily. The steers fed 
clover hay gained slightly less but fin- 


ished a little more uniform making them 
somewhat more attractive to the buyer. 
The two lots of steers were therefore 
equally profitable. 

The soybeans were seeded rather thick 
so as to secure a fine-stemmed hay, They 
were cut when the beans in the pods 
were about half formed, and were cured 
in small cocks so as not to lose the leaves. 
The coarsef part of the stems refused by 
the steers was only 3.71 per cent of the 
total soybear hay; that of the clover 2.53 
per cent. The experiment show that good 
soybean hay, like other legume hays, is 
an excellent article in the diet of steers. 





PLANT MITES ON INCREASE 

Plant feeding mites which attack the 
leaves of evergreens, fruit trees, grapes, 
ornamental and greenhouse plants, house 
plants and many others, have been in- 
creasing at an abnormally rapid rate this 
year because of dry weather, according 
to B. B. Fulton cf the entomology depart- 
ment, Iowa State College. 

Plant mites resemble spiders in ap- 
pearance and in their habits-of making 
webs, but they are very small—just vis- 
ible to those with good sight for close 
vision. The webs are spun about the 
insect for protection and the mites feed 
on the leaf tissues, causing them to turn 
a yellowish or brownish color. 

Plant mites may be controlled by 
praying with a solution composed of 8 
pounds superfine sulfer, 4 pounds ehy- 
drated lime, % pound calcium  case- 
inate and 50 gallons of water. This spray 
is prepared by mixing the dry ingredients 
and then forming a paste by adding water. 
After the paste is formeg, the material is 
diluted with the remainder of the water 
and is ready for use. 

Small plants near or in greenhouses 
can be protected from mites by the use 
of a strong stream of water. 


HORS ES 


Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind. Belgtana, chestnuts, 
roans, sorrele and bays. Percherons, blacks and 
greys. Few good breeding aged Stallions for sale 
eheap. Terms. Molbert Parms, Greeley, a. 

AUCTIONEERS 


BE AN AUCTIONEER! 


arn at heme. Want to sell your farm? 
Write us for expert Auctioneering Service. 
Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
Auctioneers Schoo) of Experience 
222 Whitaker Bidg., Davenport, lowa 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Steck Auctioneer 
anchard - lowa 


W.G. KRASCHEL 22enctzce 
M. H. Crise fo retr'nt Gunso 
1. E. Stickelmamtivesteck Auctionser 
i J. McMURRAY 


LIVE STOCK 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 









































AUCTIONEER 


POLAND CHINAS 








IF xo like Poland Chinas you will 
like REWARD. See him at the 
lowa State Fair. 
Our Fall Sale will be October 14, 


J. A. FRIDAY & SON, Murray, lowa 








MATADOR 


THs great Poland China boar 
looks better every day. Don’t 
fail to look him up at the ue State 
Fair. Fall Sale October 15. 


JOHNSON BROS., teslie, fa. 





SYNCOPEP 


A real Poland China Junior year- 
ling Boar. 
Iowa State Fair. 


Cc. V. DAY, 


Look for him at the 
Kamrar, lowa 





OH BOY 


C. C. KISH & SON, 


I> the name of the largest Poland China 
Junior yearling boar that will show at 
the State Fair this fall. Be eure (oat ae 


Our Fall Sale is Gcteber ist 


Riverton, la. 





J, 4M showing this great Poland 
China boar at the lewa State 


Smooth Wonder === 





ON AND ON 


Is the etre of nearly all our spring pigs, other litters 
e, and The Robber. Our fall sale is 
October 30. Write for the catalog. 


Gier & Tranbarger. Conrad, lowa 


POLAND PIGS 


Spring boars that are show prospects 
now ready to ebip. Priced reasonable. 


Jas. D. Zhorne, R. F. D. 3, Tama, la. 





DUROC JERSEYS 





FIREFLAME 


Intense Col. Bred Sows 





Some real business Duroc sows and gilts bred to 
our eutstanding frat prize Emtemse Col. and to 
Pilot Jack. Moar Sale Octeber 4th. 
KE. J. EDWARDS, Alta, lowa. 


DUROC Senior Yearling r showing at the 
IOWA STATE F Loek for bim. 


Our Fall Sale Date is September 21. 


PENCE & DREW, Sigourney, la. 





Duroc Fall Boars 


Offering the tops of our fa)! boar pigs by 8 
Col. and High Giant. Some very promising he 
boar prospects. B. A. SAMUELSON & SOR, 
Sac County, Kiron. lowa. 





SHORTHORNS. 








Mondamin Shortherns 


We offer 10 Scotch Bulls 12to 16 
months old. Good bulls of 
best type and blood lines, sired by 


Royal Butter We are located 
eleven miles from Sioux City on 
three lines of railroad. 





HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 








SPOTTED POLAN D-CHINAS. - 


SPOTTEDSOWS 
Bred to Harvester’s Bey, The Anchor and 
English er for Aug. and Sept. farrow. 
These will please you. Come to the farm andsee 


vg or write for prices. 
wferd & Sense, Barlham, Ia. 


STATE FAIR VISITORS 


Look up our Spetted Polande. You wif! like oom. 
Our Lag aale will be held in Newton, @ct. 
an & Son, Bhléuf, 














Sunnydale Shorthorns 
Young bulls, cows and hetfere sired by and bred 

to VELLAGEM’S IMAGE, « top son of Vil- 

lager’s Monarch. Have & yearling heifers that are 

most desirable, Alsoone of Sept. 1924 that L. Cs 

standing; rea] top-notcher. Dams 

Sultem and ether sires. Quality ef a is 

bigh. Herd Federe Accredited. 

FF. A. CLAKRM, Laerens, lewe 


Scotch Polled Shorthern Bulls 


Spee 8 = 16 mo. Sires: Dale Superior and 

Marigela Monarch. Also 1} dark red Shorthorn 
bu.l by wieaer » Lmage and Ad daughter of Imp. 
Scotch Marigold by Imp. British Glory. This ta all 
good stock. H.&. Ryon & Son, Laurens, Iowa. 








POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED FEMALES 


We are offering a nice lot of Polied Shorthorn 
heifers bred to prize winning bulls. Several of these 
were in eur show herd jast fall. Prices le. 
Accredited berd. 

Ss. B. BMudsen & Son, Rt. 5. Buoxville, Ia. 








FBREFORDS. 








HEREFORD BULLS 


of Domine and suares breeding of herd heading 
ealiber. “As good as the Best” 


T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, lowa 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


One Angus Bull 


Twelve mesths old. A good one. 
# bushel —— Sad Beans, $2. 50 per bushel. 
uff Reck er bundred. Hogan tested. 
A. By Wison @'ee & Sons, > asteble Farm, Weldon, lows 











BROLST Ri¥S. 
Morningside Holsteins 


Few choice bulls: ages $ to9 mo. Bire: Pletje 
Maplecrest Pontiae Wayne, son of the 84.57 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecreat Pontiac. Can silso spere a few 








females. All select stock. Adress. 
Ed. Kensink, Sicux Co., Mespers, ia. 
SHEEP. 








bo ahead Hamp- 
For Sales ropshire, 
Seokkteon and 
Rambouillet rams andewes. Show 


flocks for the 1925 State Fairs. Address: 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM, 


lowa State College, Ames, lowa 
Grow More Wool 


Merino sheep — = 1p pene! andy literature 


The American & Deiaine “erin Record Association, 
ZENEA. ORIO. 


SHROPSHIRES 


Lamb rams, ewe lambe and few ewes offered. Qur 
herd —_ shag wy ¢ —— See at Des ew en nae 


id meet 
yi breed Shorthorn cattie. 
BROS., Reek Valley, Ia. 














secutive 
piney ibayem. — 





Please refer to this paper when writing. 





Spotted Poland Chinas. 


Bred Bows $60 to $75 for Pa — Sep- 
tember and ee w 
Henry Field Seed Co., nandoah, la. 
SPOTTED POLAND BOARS AND GILTS 
of Feb. and March farrow at farmers prices sired by 
Ranger’ ® Mainbew «a rea! son of Suet tted 
alec a litter by Sportmans 


some rea! fa!! boars—al! tmmuned, 
wh. 0. EOTZ, RB. 4. Cresten, iowa 


GREATER SPORTSMAN 


A senior pig by High Sperteman tes fer sale. A good 
show prospect. We aiso offer sows bred tw bim for 
fall farrow. This ts @ straight Old Fashioned 
spotted herd. G&G. N. MASTEIN, Nemaha, Nek. 











POLAND-.CHINAS 


POLAND CHINAS 


Spring boare and gilts for sale now. Best of bleed 
lines, outetending pigs. Priced righs. 
M. PP. SANCHER, BOLFE, I0WA 


CHESTER WHITES 


CHESTER WHITES 


A change pertnership compels ue te sell a 
share of our berd ina | sale. The oi 
ing will consist of herd sews, 2 gilte and opring 


pigs. Write for catalog 
Melrose. Iowa 
anette 











McKiniey Bros. & Sons, 





TAMWORTHS 


BSB. F. BARRIS FASES 
TAM WORTES 
Home of many champions. We 
ge them by the hundred, 
one better. Cireulers ef win- 
Farmers 
Seymour, J)linols 









nere ready 
3. M. Dowell, Mgr... Box 6. 


Tamworth Sows 


Bred for early fall farrow. Wecam also furnish 
some good show prospects suitable for club or open 
ahows.—Rese Hill Anchors sre always in the 
winning class. A. K. Augustine, Rose Hi!i, lowa, 


TAMWORTH BOARS and GiLTS 


Of spring farrow by the noted 
nano x. These pigs are well grown = 
priced right. 


ED J. FELLMAN, Dexter, lowa 


TOMAHAWK TAMWORTHS 


March Boars from pro}ific sows, sired by Rose Hill 
Larry. These boars wf please any man. Sold on 
money back guarantee to be as represented. On lows 
Primary No. 7, near Jobneton Station. 

J. 3. NEWLIN, Grimes, lewa 














YORHKSHIRES 


Yorkshire Boars and gilts. Alse recorded tines 
Shorthorn bull calf trom heavy milkiing 
train. Priced et 685. te we. Zabs, Jr., Riverside, Ia, 








JACES 


Big | Value in } Big Jacks 


fe the best 
time to ‘Share a Bisex a b 
am d and 1 have a very large berd fer 


Je ee een naier, B. 7 Cheriton, Is. 
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What a coum, “““"" overed 


in the seedbox 


Cheap seed and cheap oil 
raise the same kind of crops 


Some time ago, the County Agent in Jefferson 
County, Kansas, visited one of his farmers dur- 
ing the sowing season, and found kim using 
seed costing $9.00 a bushel, although the mar- 
ket price of good seed was $12.00. A sample of 
the so-called cheap seed was taken from the 
seedbox and sent to the state agricultural college. 


The test disclosed that the “bargain-counter” 
seeds contained twenty-one different kinds of 
weed seeds and 35.5% of dead crop seeds. Seed 
that supposedly cost $9.00 a bushel actually 
was costing that farmer $16.43, not to mention 
the crop damage from weeds, 


County agents do not come around to test 
the quality of the oil that goes into automo- 
biles, trucks and tractors. If they did, there 
would be even more thousands of farmers using 
Mobiloil and getting a full yield of power and 
steady engine performance, and a lean crop of 
repair bills and “lay-ups.” 


Weed oils” produce a thin crop 
of satisfaction 
Cheap oil has its “weeds” —its quick-forming 
carbon and “sludge,” its lack of qualities that 
give an oil the character 
and ability to stand up and 
prevent rapid wear under 


~ 


& 
» 


may cost less by the quart than Mobiloil 
does, but it does not have such a low cost 
per mile. It nearly always uses up faster, 
and it means quicker and more, frequent 
break-downs, 


Avoid “weed” lubrication by getting your 
oils from a reliable source. Don’t accept the 
miscellaneous oils that are offered around from 
door to door, sometimes apparently a few cents 
cheaper but coming from goodness knows where. 


Where to get “certified” oil 
“Certified” lubrication is easy to secure. Near 
your home you will find a responsible Mobiloil 
dealer who does business year after year at the 
same place and with the same people. He gives 
advisory lubrication service, and keeps his cus- 
tomers through his reliability. On his walls he 
has the Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart of Recom- 
mendations, which specifies the correct grade 
of oil for every make and model of motor. 


In offering Mobiloil and the Chart, this 
dealer is offering you the product of a come. 
pany which has specialized in lubrication for 
over $9 years and whose Board of Engineers is 
the World’s recognized authority on scientific 
lubrication. 


Tractor lubrication 


The correct engine Lubrication for the 
Fordson Tractoris Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “ BB” .in sums 
mer and Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “A” in winter. The 





heavy service. Cheap oil 
seldom means cheap lubri- 
cation. Its cheapness dis- 
appears as soon as it gets 
into the crankcase. It 





ete. 
Mobiloil 


correct oil for all other trace 
tors is specified in our, 
Chart. Ask for it at your 
dealer’s, 





Branches in principal cities. Address 
New York, Chicago or Kansas City. 





Make the chart your guide 


Set this sign guide you 
to “certified” oil 








MAKE THIS CHART: 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 


cars are specified below, 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the. letters shown below. “Arc” means 


Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


If your car or tractor is not listed here, see the 


complete Chart at your dealer's. 












































1925 1924 1923 1922 
NAMES OF 
PASSENGER CARS a 
wordvees |E{ ELE (EL Ele Ett 
& e s & 
onrmuces | Seale als lale 
Auburn 6-63,8463] A jArc.| A jArc | A /Arc 
Arc. |Are.JArc.|Are JArc.|Arc.JAre |Are 
A |Arc.| A jArc.] A JArc} A |Are 
A |Are.] A jAre.} A [Are JAre lAre 
. | A Are. A Arc] A AIA 
. JAre.|Are JAre.jAre jAre.|Arc Are |Are 
} .f A JArc] ALA A 
A |Are.} A jAre.} A Arc JArc./Are, 
ae Sed ORE ER aah: ie Arc. 
Are. /Are.JAre.jAre fArc.|Are JArc |Are, 
AJAITA Sol ee pe 
AAJA jAre] A JArc.) A \Are, 
A|AIA AIAIA 
. JAre.JAre.fAre.jAre .fAre.|Arc JAre.|Are. 
Are.\Are JAre.|Are JAre jArc JArc.\Are, 
A |Arc.] A jArc.| A jArc.JAre.jAre, 
AL|AJTAIATAIA A 
coesdeceed A Are} A Are.) A jAre. 
A Arc jArc.!Are JAre jArc.jAre.\Are, 
A |Acc| A Arc A Arc} A JAte 
AJAJAITA AA [Ac 
6.. . Are JAre JAre.jAre JAre./Are jAre jAre, 
sat fy Ae A jArc |....1.. ee dit 
RR A jArc | A |Arc} A jArc} A Arc, 
Federal Knight. .| B jArc | B jArc.} ..¢]... B Se 
ys * Ge 17 AJ|AJTAIAIAIA 
~ * (other mod’s.)\Are.jAre jAre.|Are JArg. Arc. Are jAre, 
tine Are jAre jAre jAre-jArc.\Are.}... J... 
Ford. . - AESETE/ETELEIEE 
Four Wheel Drive] A} AJ A|ATASA uy A 
ranklin ...-| BB| BB} BB | BB} BB| BB} BB) BB 
G.M.C. -|BIATBIATBIAIBIA 
Garford (14%-14%)} A | Av] A Are. A JAre] A [Are 
“ (othermod’s); A} ALTA!LATAILATLAIA 
Gardner ......J AJ} ATA|TAJTAIATA Acc 
Graham Brothers} A |Are | A |Arc.] A |Are lArc |Are 
at, . [Are Are JAre |Arc.JAre#Are [Are.|Are. 
Haynes6. . . f...-f A [Are] A [Arc] A JAre. 
Hudson Super Six} A jAre | A |Arc | A {Are fAre jAre, 
Hupmobile. A |Arc| A |Arc] A jAre | A [Are 
lewett A |\Are.| A |Arc | A jArc.} A jAre, 
lordan6. . Are Arc .JAre jAre jArc.jArc jAre.\Are, 
i ES ae a A 
Kissel 6. .. [A |ATA [Arc] A JAre] A [Are. 
Lex'ton Concord [Are |Are es A ee 
“ (other mod's.) A jAre. Are |Arc |"A | AT ATLA 
Lincoln ‘ AJ|AJTA/[AJTAIAIJATA 
Locomobile. ... | A jAre. | A JAre | A |Arc ] A jAee 
armon A AI|AJTAIATJAIA 
Maxwell . sf A lAre | A jArc.| A jArc| A jAre, 
“© (Com!) |. . = + AP ay: Arc .|Are. 
Moon..... . .JAre jAre.JAre.jAre Are |Are JArc jAre. 
Nash...........] A |Are.JAre.JAre JArc.jArc JArc./Are. 
*“Com'IlQuad.).J. ..J.. op... ve AIA 
** (other mod's) A jArc.} A jArc.| A |Arc.] A Ar, 
Oakland... A \Arc} A [Acc] A; ATALA 
Oldsmobile4 . J. J... |... A JArc.| A JAe. 
bg 6. A [Arc | A |Are AIA 
Overland A |Arc | A Arc] A [Arc] A jAre. 
Paige (Cont.Eng.)|Are jAre.JArc \Are jAre jAre jArc jAte. 
* (Com'l) ; ok och eee Lae 
“ (other mod's.)} : se A IA. 
Peerless 6 AAJA «0h 09 «ihc 
* 6 LA lAre} A Arc} AT ATATA 
Pierce Arrow... ] A} A J] A AJAJAIA 
eo 4 A jArc.| A jAre.| A [Arc.} A JAte 
Republic (34 ton) . | A |Are| A JAt 
- (1% won] A | A | A | A [Are.jArc. Are Ane. 
“(1Y4-19W20W ALATATATALAL of 
“ (other mod’s.)\Are |Are JArc.|Are Are |Are JAce.|Ate. 
Rickenbacker 6. | A jArc.JAre.|Are JArc.|Are JArc.jAre. 
= 8.4 A |Are] A JArc)}... of... fe ede ae 
Star ees] A JAre Are jAre JAre./Aré, oa 
Stearns Knight... | BB} A] B| A} B|ABIA 
Studebaker A Arc] A jArc.] A jArc.] A JAre. 
Velie (Cont. Eng.)}.. . .JAre.JAre Are .|Are jAre.jAne. 
“ (Hercules 
Eng.) (2ton)}. . wre OS ee <* 
* (other mod's.)) A |Arc | A |Arc.] A [Arc | A jAte, 
Westcott D-48 A \Arc| A Arc] A |Are.jAre.|Art 
** (other mod’s,)JArc.|Arc JAre.|Arc.JAre.jArc JAre.jArt. 
White 15 & 20. JAre |Are'JAre.|Arc.JAre.|Are.JAre.|Ate. 
* (othermod’s)|} A} ALA|LATA|AITAIA 
Wills St. Claire BIAITBIAITB/A|BIA 
Willys-Knight 4. | B |Arc.| B |Arc.| B /Arc.| B Art. 
pd *'' 6D A [Are], 20]. ecfe we sfees «feo ose 
TRACTORS 
Allis-Chalmers - 
12)}.. AIA 4 ALAA 
“ (12-20) eM ne A} BIA 
” « Qe) BI AL...1...-25ame 
gametes, BB| A |BB| A {BB| A [ BB) A 
‘ase 
(22-40, 40-727 B] A] B}] A] B) A] BIA 
*(Allother mod's)| BB| A | BB] A |BB| A | BB) A 
Caterpillar BIA] B|A]B|A] BIA 
E-B (Cultivator) . LALALATAF 
* (16-32)....] BJ AJ BJ AJ A| A] Ad Ar 
“(Allother mod's)| B| A] B| A] B| A] BIA 
Fordson ...| BB] A | BB| A |BB| A | BBL A 
Hart Parr.....| B] A] B] A] B| A] BTA 
= Deere.....) BB} A [BB] A].. |. a, 
cCormick 
Deering...) BB] A | BB] A | BB| A | BB) A 
- Pull ; BI/A|B{A]B|A| BIA 
win City 
(12-20, 20-35)] BB} A |BB| A] BB) A |BB} Ap 
“(Allother mod's) B| A} B}| A| BI] A|LBLA 

















Recommendations for Stock Engines when used in pasengy 


cars only, shown separately for 


convenience 





Continental (Models 
A-24, W, 5, S, 
9K, & 12 XD) 

* (other mod’s.)|A 


Lycoming (€ seri 
yee AL A 


‘| A JArc 


re.JArc 


“ (other mod's.)| A Arc 








Arc. 
JA 








AIA 
A |Arc.] A jArc.| A JA 























VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


‘TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIALS is 


For their correc 
oil “ ag “oC ” 


ws 


t lubric: 
or 


ation, 


Mobilubri 


use Gi 


a 
icant as rec 


Mobil- 


commend, 
ed by complete Chart available at all dealers. 4 : 








